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which is to meet in London on the 16th of 

this month, seem to be growing steadily 
brighter. The peoples of the countries chiefly 
concerned—France, England, Germany, Belgium and 
Italy—have long desired a settlement, at almost any 
cost, and it seems as if at last they are succeeding in 
enforcing their will upon the politicians. In France 
and Germany alike the influence of the Chauvinists 
appears to be weakening every day, and it seems quite 
likely now that the Dawes Report will be accepted 
by everyone without any significant reservations. 
This is certainly true as regards Germany, where 
public opinion has already forced the Nationalists 
to abandon their intransigent attitude; so that even 
if the adoption of the Report should be found to involve 
constitutional changes, the necessary two-thirds majority 
in the Reichstag will probably be mustered. The 
situation in France is not so clear. M. Herriot is the 
weak link in the chain. His intentions appear to be 
excellent, but his ability to control the Chamber of 
Deputies—in a situation which is bound to become 
difficult when France is asked, as she must be, to make 
definite concessions for the sake of agreement—has 
yet to be tested. He has come through the preliminary 
trial, however, very well. As a result of the Chequers 
interview he seems to have gained rather than lost 
strength in Paris. That is a good omen. 


* x * 


T= prospects of the Inter-Allied Conference, 


The situation in Italy is developing in a rather 
unexpected fashion. Signor Mussolini’s position seems 


to have been more seriously injured by the Matteotti 
crime and its reverberations, than even his enemies had 


ventured to hope; and it is not impossible that in the 
near future he may be forced to resign. His prestige 
has been severely shaken. He is very likely the ablest 
statesman Italy possesses, but it is evident now that 
he is not a god or even a superman, and unluckily for 
him it is as something of that kind that he has always 
posed. He is discovering at last the specific weakness 
of all dictatorships which profess to be founded upon 
the will of the people. For the power of a “ demo- 
cratic ” Dictator depends utterly upon the maintenance 
of an illusion; inevitably he is the slave of his own 
glamour; and if he allows himself to be influenced by 
his own intelligence, if he attempts, that is to say, to 
follow the path of real statesmanship, which is always 
the path of compromise, he destroys his own power— 
pricks the gloriously coloured bubble upon which he 
has balanced himself. Signor Mussolini seems to have done 
this. He may find his feet again presently on the solid 
earth of a genuinely democratic mandate; but not 
probably until after he has spent some little time in the 
wilderness of Opposition. His methods have failed him ; 
the Matteotti crime was something that he could not 
brazen out ; for the moment he is a Dictator pour rire, 
and the fickle Italian public is not only cursing him— 
which might not matter very much—but also, it seems, 
laughing at him. And Dictators cannot afford to be 
laughed at. 


* * * 


Lord Parmoor’s statement on the Sudan in the House 
of Lords last week produced a Cabinet crisis in Cairo. 
Zaghlul Pasha tendered his resignation to King Fuad 
on Saturday; but it was naturally not accepted, as 
the Premier had just got a vote of confidence from the 
Chamber. He has now decided to carry on the fight to 
free the Sudan from the grip of the “ usurper,” as he 
puts it. He and his friends are abusing the Labour 
Government, which they say is proving as Imperialistic 
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as any other British Government. This invective will 
not wring the withers of Mr. MacDonald and his col- 
leagues; for they are clear—and so, we believe, is 
Zaghlul himself in his calmer moments—that the 
Sudanese prefer the British Empire which they know 
to an Egyptian Empire which they do not know but 
whose character they can guess at from previous painful 
experience. We hope that, despite all this sound and 
fury in Cairo, Zaghlul will not abandon his intention of 
coming to London to negotiate. It is highly desirable 
that a full and amicable settlement of the “reserved” 
questions should be reached—and that in the interests 
of Egypt even more than in ours. By friendly negotia- 
tions the Egyptians can expect to gain something, by 
intransigence nothing. It is deplorable that a states- 
man of Zaghlul’s experience should have let himself 
drift into such a false position; he knows very well that 
he cannot drive us out of the Sudan, and that he is 
talking nonsense when he says “the Sudan forms part 
of ourselves and we cannot live without the Sudan.” 
Nobody asks that Egypt should live without the Sudan. 
What is wanted is an arrangement that will secure to 
Egypt reasonable rights in the Sudan. But those rights 
do not include the right to take possession of the country 
against the will of its inhabitants and, in Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s words, “‘ to jeopardise its administration and 
development.” 
* * * 

The ten days’ struggle of the American Democrats 
to build a platform and to find a candidate is not 
in any way mysterious. It was certain that the 
Ku Klux Klan would make use of every means to 
defeat the northern Democrats who want a specific 
party condemnation of the new malignant power, 
and it was known that the supporters of Mr. McAdoo 
and Governor Smith would fight each other to the 
limit, so that neither could gain the necessary two- 
thirds majority. After all, the Democrats remem- 
bered, forty-six ballots were needed to bring about 
the nomination of Woodrow Wilson twelve years ago. 
By far the most significant thing in the New York 
Convention is the discovery that the Klan commanded 
a full half of the delegates. The advocates of a plank 
condemning the Klan by name as a menace to civil 
and religious liberty were defeated by a single vote. 
Mr. Bryan prayed aloud in committee that the Demo- 
cratic Party might be saved, and his prayer was 
answered—by the one vote. With this revelation, that 
the party which for sixty years has held the South 
solid, is torn by the strife of Catholic and Protestant, 
the choice of the Democratic candidate becomes 
relatively unimportant. The emergence of Mr. J. W. 
Davis indicated a rally of the more responsible Conserva- 
tive elements in the party; but Mr. Davis provokes 
the fiercest assault of the Bryan faction, because of 
his professional connection with the Morgan firm. 
The upshot of this remarkable Convention will almost 
certainly be that the managers of the Democratic 
Party will go into the presidential campaign knowing 
that they cannot win, but at the same time hoping 
that La Follette and the Republican rebels will prevent 
the election of Mr. Coolidge. 

* * * 


We congratulate Lieut.-Colonel George Westhead 
Parkinson who, though foiled of the knighthood he 
had paid for, has managed to get his money back. 
If he still wants to be Sir George, and if he is a wise 
man, he will now go to some better broker than the 
College of Ambulance. He will probably have to 
pay more than the £8,000 he has recovered, but with 
a reasonable addition he should have no difficulty in 
getting his knighthood. We do not understand the 
virtue that pretends to be shocked at this business. 
A knighthood in this country is one of the perquisites 
of rich business men—to be bought with good hard 


ee 


cash like any other of the insignia of the more naive 
sort of snobbery. The idea that, in a society domi 

by wealth, these ‘‘ Honours ”’ can be kept for intellectual] 
or artistic or any other kind of “ merit ” is preposteroys, 
A knighthood is the proper badge of a successful money. 
maker, and it is recognised as such both by the many 
who might like one if they could afford the price, and 
by the few, who refuse it when it is offered gratis 
One day we may have a democracy which in a fit of 
iconoclasm will abolish all titles of honour. But, whil 
we are what we are, we must be content with such 

rofit as we get out of the system. We get hospital 
ball and parks and other useful things (besides the 
more doubtful blessing of funds for political parties) 
—and all for the price of letting a number of simple 
souls humbug themselves into believing they ar 
important because they are called Sir John This ang 
My Lady That. All we need ask is that the deal 
should be carried out in an honest and tolerably ope 
way. Colonel Parkinson has done well in insisti 
that the standards of the “ Honours”’ trade should 
be at least as high as those of the grocery trade. 

* * * 


The War Charges (Validity) Bill was a measur 
taken over by the present Government from its prede. 
cessor, but its defeat in the House of Lords on Tuesdg 
creates an awkward situation. The object of the Bil 
was to legalise retrospectively a number of charges 
imposed during the War in connection with various 
schemes of State control. In certain cases the legality 
of these was questioned, and in one case, that of 
milk licences, the matter was taken through the Courts 
to the House of Lords, where a decision was given 
against the Government. It was recently estimated 
that charges up to a possible £18,000,000 might be 
claimed against the State unless the Validity Bil 
became law. It will now be impossible to reintroduce 
the measure in either House this session, and, unless 
some other way of dealing with the situation can be 
found, the Government is likely to be delayed with 
claims for the repayment of illegal charges. We do 
not know whether there is a way round the difficulty. 
Few people, we suppose, really want to upset the 
charges, and it will be absurd if the action of twenty- 
eight peers—for these were all who voted against 
the Bill—is allowed to cost the country millions of 
pounds. The House of Lords is absurd enough in 
any case; it becomes a ridiculous nuisance on such an 
occasion as this. We sincerely hope the Government 
will be able to find some constitutional way of putting 
the matter right and saving the taxpayers’ money. 

* * * 


We noted recently the formation of the Stage Guild, 
as a rival to the Actors’ Association, by actors and 
managers who professed to be shocked by the Trade 
Union methods employed by the latter body. Some 
of those who supported the Guild are apparently 
becoming doubtful already of its will and capacity 
to serve the profession. The great achievement of 
the Actors’ Association, under the leadership of the 
late Sydney Valentine, was the establishment of the 
“Valentine Standard Contract,” ensuring minimum 
conditions of fair dealing between manager and acto. 
The question that is now agitating the actors’ minds 
is whether or not the Stage Guild will preserve and 
secure the observance of the Standard Contract? 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier, who recently made an outspoken 
defence of the actors’ rights, has addressed this ques 
tion directly to the Guild, with the announcement 
that, failing a satisfactory reply, he will continue 
support the Actors’ Association. It is hardly likely 


that the Guild, which was really an offshoot of the 
Association of Touring Managers, the chief enemits 
of the Standard Contract, will give such an assurance, 
It seems to be far more a managers’ than an actols 
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society, incapable by its very constitution of protecting 
the actor in his dealings with the manager. The 
Actors’ Association may have committed tactical 
indiscretions, but we think that, for the present at any 
rate, the actors will be well advised to rely on it, rather 
than on a mixed body = a and actors, for the 
protecti of their professional interests. 
” Ra * 7 
The Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories 
makes interesting reading. During 1923, the number 
of registered factories increased by 2,000, while that of 
workshops fell by 5,000. This change is partly the result 
of the introduction of power, causing the transference 
of establishments from the workshop to the factory 
class. It is also attributed partly to the decline of small 
rural workshops, which have suffered more than fac- 
tories from the trade slump. The figures, of course, 
resent not a change of direction, but only an intensi- 
fication of a process that has long been at work. There 
are still 140,000 myponrn as against 189,000 factories ; 
but the workshops employ only a small and declining 
fraction of the wage-earners. The other interesting 
section of the report is that which deals with the indus- 
trialemployment of women. It is stated that, over the 
whole range of occupations into which female labour 
was introduced during the war, the reversion to the 
older practice is now virtually complete. Even where a 
few women are still left in such occupations, they are 
replaced as they retire by men. The confident predic- 
tions that war-time dilution would usher in a new epoch 
of women’s employment on work previously done by 
men have been fulfilled in hardly a single occupation, 
even where women’s work during the war gave the 
greatest satisfaction. The shorter duration of women’s 
working life and the special provisions that have to be 
made where women are employed are still effective 
barriers to any widespread substitution of women’s 
labour for men’s, even where, in a technical sense, the 
women are equally capable of doing the work. Mere 
conservatism is also probably a powerful factor in 
causing the reversion to pre-war practices. 
* * * 


Negotiations have been carried a stage further this 
week in the engineering industry, where both the skilled 
and the less skilled groups of workers are demanding a 
substantial advance in wages. In the shipyards the 
recent advances gave something to the skilled men, 
but left the wages of many of the less skilled grades 
unaffected. The Unions representing the latter are 
therefore demanding a separate advance, and also the 
right to share in plece-work balances where they are 
employed on a job, such as riveting, jointly with skilled 
men. In both engineering and shipbuilding wages are 
still very low. These industries are, of course, pecu- 
liarly subject at all times to industrial fluctuations, 
and have been hit exceptionally hard by the slump of 
the past few years. But it seems clear enough that the 
men will not work much longer at the present rates. 
Shipyard labourers are still getting less than £2 a week, 
and skilled engineers a good deal less than £8 in many 
parts of the country. The employers in the engineering 
industry recently asked the Trade Unions to agree to 
some form of stabilisation, in order to make it easier to 
ots firm estimates of future costs of production. The 

mlons were ready to stabilise, but not on the basis of 
Present wages. As both parties admit the inadequacy 
of the present rates, it is to be hoped that some measure 
of stabilisation on a higher basis will be accepted. The 
employers can afford to pay more in return for an 
assurance of fixity for, say, a year to come. 

7 * * 


— Irish correspondent writes: The arrival of 
- Justice Feetham may do something to cheer the 












pessimists who have been pulling long faces over 
the delay in setting up the Boundary Commission. 


Within twenty-four hours of landing in England, 
Mr. Justice Feetham was consulting in Dublin with 
the Irish Commissioner, Mr. Eoin MacNeill and President 
Cosgrave’s Cabinet; and hurried from there to Belfast, 
where his presence, if it has no other effect, is certain 
to add spice to the speeches now being prepared for 
the July celebrations. The Commission, of course, 
cannot formally begin its work till the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council has reported, but the 
activities of the chairman suggest that he, at least, 
is not inclined to let the grass grow under his feet. 
This week has also provided other bitter pills for 
Republicans in the decision of the Dail to ratify the 
Lausanne Treaty, with the Canadian qualification to 
accept no commitments beyond the establishment of 
peace with Turkey, and in the announcement of 
America’s willingness to receive an Irish Minister at 
Washington. Turkey, according to the latest anti- 
treaty proclamation, was “the only civilised country 
to recognise the Irish Republic’ ; and the Republican 
argument seems to be that Angora’s recognition should 
be rewarded by a refusal on the part of the Free State 
to ratify a peace which Angora is anxious to conclude. 
Certain English papers assume that the appointment 
of an Irish Ambassador to the States is a definitely 
anti-British demonstration, but as a matter of fact 
domestic politics count for more in it than Imperial 
considerations. Such hopes of success as Republicans 
entertain are based on the possibility of obtaining 
financial support in America to supply the necessary 
driving force to their political machine. No doubt 
the mere presence of a Free State Ambassador at 
Washington will not in itself prevent the collection 
of money for the anti-treatyites, by the “ambush” 
drives now in progress in Chicago and Boston, but the 
fact that official America accepts him as the accredited 
representative of Ireland ought to do much to steady 
Irish-American opinion. 
* * * 


It is possible that the vexed question of the political 
prisoners may be settled by a general amnesty before 
the Dail adjourns for the summer recess. Logically, 
the refusal to surrender the dumps or abandon the 
threat to resume hostilities at a pardonable opportunity 
would justify the Government in declining to make 
releases. Everyone is aware, however, that these 
threats are a vain attempt to cover up the hopeless 
collapse of the Irregulars as a fighting force. Republican 
leaders who succeeded in evading arrest have emerged 
from their hiding-places, and if these men are permitted 
to move freely through the streets of Dublin the con- 
tinued detention of prisoners like Mr. de Valera and 
Mr. Stack serves no useful purpose. Naturally it does 
not suit the Irregulars that the order of release should 
come as a concession, and they are endeavouring to 
renew their veto on amusements in order to claim that 
the jail doors were opened as a result of the pressure 
they are able to apply. They have learned enough 
wisdom from their previous failures fo know that it is 
impossible to stop popular amusements, and are 
concentrating entirely on Gaelic games. By terrorising 
individual players, they have put some hurling teams 
out of action, and the boast is made that the Gaelic 
side of the Tailteann games, which are to take place 
next month, will be ruined. If this should happen the 
moral will be not that the ordinary Irishman cares much 
about the prisoners, but that he cares little about Gaelic 
pastimes. The ban on racing, coursing, and film shows 
was a complete fiasco, for these are all taken seriously 
in Ireland. The last touch of absurdity is added to the 
situation by the fact that some of the leaders of the 
campaign to prevent hurling matches, on the ground 
that entertainments must be prohibited till the 
prisoners are released, are at the same time actively 
organising race-meetings in their own districts. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


ORD CURZON declared on Monday in an 
hs address to the National Unionist Association, 
that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was “the 
luckiest Prime Minister of modern times.”’ He was 
referring of course to Mr. MacDonald’s position as 
Foreign Secretary rather than as Prime Minister, and 
to the great opportunity which, as such, he seems to 
have of unravelling the tangles of post-war Europe, 
and achieving a general settlement. So far we may 
agree with Lord Curzon, for Mr. MacDonald certainly 
has chances which his predecessors did not have ; but 
when the speaker—whom we may fairly describe as 
the weakest, if not as the unluckiest, Foreign Secretary 
of modern times—went on complacently to claim for 
himself no small share of the credit for the creation of 
the comparatively fortunate situation which Mr. 
MacDonald has inherited, he can hardly have expected 
that his claim would be admitted by any clear-eyed 
student of European politics. It is indeed a grotesque 
claim. Lord Curzon made a fool of his country. Time 
and again he barked—fiercely, eloquently—and then 
climbed down. By common consent British prestige 
abroad has never for hundreds of years stood so low 
as it stood at the moment when Lord Curzon took his 
unwilling departure from Downing Street. Mr. 
MacDonald’s single concrete achievement so far is that 
he has repaired much of the damage wrought by his 
pusillanimous predecessor, and has made it certain that 
if and when the British Government decides to speak, 
Europe will at least listen with interest and respect. 
That is a good deal to have achieved in six months, 
following upon such a record as that of Lord Curzon. 
The Prime Minister may very safely ignore the sneers 
of the noble Marquis and welcome the comparison, for 
whatever he may actually achieve in the future, the 
relative competence of a Curzon and of a MacDonald 
to represent the interests of Great Britain in the councils 
of Europe is a question upon which there hardly exist 
two opinions. Lord Curzon was a complete failure, 
whose words were as little respected in his own Depart - 
ment as in the Wilhelmstrasse and the Quai d’Orsay. 


We do not think, on the other hand, that Mr. 
MacDonald can afford altogether to ignore the com- 
ments upon his policy which were made by Mr. Lloyd 
George at Manchester last Saturday. To a certain 
extent of course Mr. Lloyd George’s disparagement 
may be discounted as that of a rival who naturally 
and most properly believes that no one else can manage 
the affairs of the nation so well as he would if he had 
the chance. Nevertheless it is quite true, as Mr. Lloyd 
George said, that the lines upon which the Prime 
Minister is acting are not at all clear. For years he 
has denounced “ secret diplomacy,” and yet he seems 
as a diplomatist to have a greater passion for secrecy 
—and a rather futile sort of secrecy at that—than any 
of his immediate predecessors. He begs the House 
not to question him, even when the questions are such 
as the House has every right to ask; he expects 
apparently to be granted a much freer hand than even 
Sir Edward Grey ever ventured to demand. We by 
no means begrudge him a free hand, for we do not think 
he will abuse it ; but we certainly do think that both 
Parliament and the public—since this is supposed 
to be a democratic country—have a greater right to 
be informed and consulted than Mr. MacDonald seems 
inclined to acknowledge. To holders of office the 
advantages of secrecy seem no doubt as great and 





ee 


as real as its disadvantages seem to those who ay 
not in office. It is quite true that democracy an4 
publicity — almost synonymous terms — sometime 
involve serious drawbacks; but a Labour Goven. 
ment at any rate should be prepared, for the sake of 
greater ends, to swallow the powder with the jam 
and make concessions to the possibly awkward anj 
mistaken desire of the public to know precisely what 
is going on. 

Mr. MacDonald cannot reasonably expect us to 
give our enthusiastic approval to these private ¢op. 
fabulations at Chequers to which photographers, but 
not reporters, are admitted. What did M. Herriot 
really say? And what did Mr. MacDonald say} 
Why should we not be told? For complete secrecy 
in negotiations there may sometimes be something to 
be said, but for partial and incomplete revelations— 
accompanied by photographs—there can be nothing 
to be said at all. Of such mysteries we had mor 
than enough in the days of Mr. Lloyd George. About 
the Chequers interview the French Prime Minister 
tells one story, the English Prime Minister another, 
So it always is and must be with these private and 
very friendly talks, unless they are treated as com- 
pletely private. Even so they are probably more 
dangerous than useful, owing to the perfectly honest 
misunderstandings to which they may give rise. The 
disadvantages of formal conversations are obvious, 
but they are probably safer in the long run. These 
private meetings, whether they result in a “ general 
agreement’ or an accord complet—the French phrase 
being, according to Mr. MacDonald, a literal and 
accurate translation of the English one !—generally 
seem to result in nothing at all that can be recorded. 
They are not even milestones on the road of practical 
understanding. All that we have learned during the 
past five years teaches us to prefer meetings at which 
high officials are present as well as Ministers, and of 
which stenographers can give us accurate reports, 
condensed maybe into official minutes. Then we 
know where we are. The Chequers meeting has left 
us all—except perhaps the Prime Minister himself— 
in a fog; and after all we are as much concerned 4 
he is with the problem of discovering a practicable 
policy. But in effect he repudiates our help, and 
with supreme egotism asks only to be left alone. His 
policy may be more intelligent than that of Lom 
Curzon and can hardly fail to be stronger, but his 
methods are certainly not more democratic. 

On one question at any rate we most sincerely hope 
that he intends to remain firm. He assured the Hous 
of Commons last week that the problem of the applics- 
tion of the Dawes Report was to be the sole subject 
matter of the Inter-Allied Conference which is to meet 
in London in ten days’ time. That is a point of th 
utmost practical importance if the Conference is t 
achieve not accords complets, but concrete results. If 
the discussions are allowed to range over a wide field. 
including, for example, the problems of “ security 
and inter-allied indebtedness, it is safe to predict thst 
nothing will be accomplished. There is a sense, 
course, in which it may truly be said that all these 
problems hang together, and should be settled together. 
But we have learned from experience that that is § 
Utopian idea. In practice we must deal with one thing 
at a time, or nothing will ever be settled at all. Fa 
the problem of Reparations the Dawes Report offers 
definite and detailed practical solution. If apart from 
everything else we can agree amongst ourselves, 
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with Germany, to put that plan into operation we shall 
then be in a position to approach the remaining prob- 
lems with far greater prospects of success than ever 
before. Salvation, it is now evident, lies in piecemeal 
solutions, not in accords complets. Mr. MacDonald 
appears to understand that, but we should like to be a 
little surer than we are that that is the policy by which 
he really intends to stand. M. Herriot seems to have 
a very different idea of the position—believing, for 
instance, on the strength of his “ informal” talk with 
Mr. MacDonald, that inter-allied debts are to be dealt 
with at the forthcoming Conference. What is the 
truth? Why should not Mr. MacDonald take us a little 
moreinto his confidence ? We trust him—up to a point. 
But beyond that point we will trust no one, whether 
it be a Lloyd George or a MacDonald or a Baldwin. 
We are supposed to be a democracy, and as such we are 
entitled to know the facts and to judge for ourselves 
and to offer our advice or our protests, even to the most 
honest and competent of Foreign Secretaries. 

Everybody recognises that Mr. MacDonald is a most 
able and faithful exponent of the national will in 
relation to the general European problem, but if he 
would let us know a little more about what he is doing 
and what he intends, we might be able immensely to 
strengthen his hands. In his letters to M. Poincaré it 
seemed to us that he talked a good deal of sentimental 
nonsense, exposing the weak side of his policy. But 
we do not see why there should be any such weak side. 
He has all England behind him if he will only allow it 
to be behind him and will tell it what he is doing. 
There has never in British foreign policy, as Mr. Lloyd 
George said last Saturday, been less need of secrecy than 
at the present moment. Our opinions and our policy 
may safely be avowed to all the world. 


THE DEFEAT OF THE GERMAN 
NATIONALISTS 


FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN, June 80th, 1924. 


EVER has a departure from diplomatic convention 
been more justified by its result than the joint 
letter of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and M. Herriot 

to the German Government. If, as is believed here, the 
initiative in the matter was Mr. MacDonald’s, he has shown 
in @ difficult situation a sagacity and an address that 
augur well for his success in solving the many difficult 
problems that await solution. The effect of the joint letter 
was decisive. Up to the moment when it was received the 
German Government was still wavering on the question of 
the military inquiry, and the tendency was more than ever 
towards rejection. Last Monday it was almost decided 
to give a negative reply, and propose as an alternative the 
immediate transference of military control to the League 
of Nations. On the receipt of the letter the opposition to 
acceptance of the inquiry collapsed. On the one hand it 
Was at last realised that the British Government would 
make ho concession on this question; on the other hand, 
the friendly tone of the letter made a great impression on 
the public and even the press of the Right, except, of course, 
such papers as the Deutsche Zeitung, received it not unfavour- 
ably, When the Lokalanzeiger acknowledges the ‘ remark- 
ably friendly tone ” of a communication from the British 
and French Prime Ministers urging on the German Govern- 
ment a course of action to which that paper is bitterly 
°pposed, the British and French Prime Ministers may be 
congratulated on their successful combination of fortiter 
Ms re with suaviter in modo. Mr. MacDonald and M. 

‘riot have spiked the guns of German Nationalism. 


Their timely intervention brought home to everybod 
not quite bereft of his senses the conviction that rejection 
of the inquiry into German armaments would wreck the 
chances of a settlement. The German people in its vast 
majority desires a settlement, and anybody putting any 
obstacle in the way of one will become very unpopular. 
For once public opinion seems to be making itself felt in 
Germany. In the Rhineland feeling in favour of the Dawes 
plan is so strong that the German Nationalist members of 
the provincial Landtag were obliged to vote on Saturday 
for a motion demanding that the measures necessary to 
put the plan into operation should be passed with the 
utmost possible speed. The only dissentients were the 
Communists. 

A strong man in German politics, if there were one, 
would have a good chance now of smashing Nationalism. 
It is impossible to understand the policy of the German 
National Party, except on the hypothesis that it is a purely 
wrecking policy. It is difficult on any hypothesis to under- 
stand how a man like Professor Hoetzsch could continue, 
after the letter of the two Prime Ministers, to demand, as 
he did in the Kreuz-Zeitung last Wednesday evening, the 
unqualified rejection of the military inquiry. Professor 
Hoetzsch’s articles on foreign politics in the Kreuz-Zeitung 
have not the semi-official character of those which the late 
Professor Schiemann used to contribute to that paper, 
but they have hitherto shown at least as much knowledge 
of international politics and at least as keen a sense of 
realities. He must have realised what the consequences of 
rejecting the military inquiry would be. Supposing that 
he and his political colleagues had succeeded in getting 
both the Dawes plan and the military inquiry rejected, 
what did they propose to do next ?_ I can find nobody able 
to suggest a plausible answer to that question. The 
ablest of the German Nationalists seem to have lost their 
heads. 

Before the arrival of the Prime Ministers’ letter, the 
Nationalists persisted in the belief that the British Govern- 
ment would give way on the question of the military inquiry. 
I have mentioned more than once the prevalence of strange 
illusions about the English attitude and the confident 
assertions of prominent German Nationalists that England 
was on their side. The source of those illusions seems to 
have been some imprudent utterances of certain English 
military men. A remark in a moment of irritation that, 
** if this sort of thing goes on, we shall have to arm Germany,” 
would be quite enough basis for the illusion that the British 
Government was ready to arm Germany at once. If I 
mention the matter again, it is because General von 
Schénaich, in an article in the Berliner Volkszeitung last 
week, in which he advocated the acceptance of the military 
inquiry, made the definite assertion that “* we were expressly 
assured that there would be no more military control.” 
This has often been said in private, and now that it has been 
said publicly, it seems to me desirable to add that the 
assurance is alleged to have been given by General Bingham, 
until recently the chief English officer in the Allied Military 
Commission of Control in Berlin. It seems to me highly 
improbable that General Bingham ever gave such an assur- 
ance, and I should suppose that, if he ever said anything 
that has been construed in such a sense, he must have been 
misunderstood. But, since all sorts of rumours are floating 
about, and there is an impression in certain quarters that 
Germany has been let down, it is most desirable that the 
matter should be cleared up. 

The situation in Germany is now more hopeful than it 
has ever been since the Armistice, for the question of 
military control is settled, and it is almost certain that the 
Dawes plan will get through in the Reichstag. By the 
way, the experts now in Berlin have made the strange demand 
that only certain specified industries should bear the charge 
of the industrial debentures provided for in the Dawes 
plan. The German Government is plainly right in insisting 
that the burden should be distributed over German industry 
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as a whole, and it may be hoped that the experts will yield 
on this point. As for the inquiry into German armaments 
it should, in the interest of Germany and of everybody, 
be both quickly and thoroughly made. It is probable that 
breaches of the disarmament provisions of the Peace 
Treaty will be revealed, but very improbable that they will 
appear to be of such a kind as to make Germany an imme- 
diate danger to the Allies. The secret stores of arms are 
intended for use in civil war rather than war against another 
nation. They are, nevertheless, indirectly injurious to 
the Allies, since civil war would make the success of the 
Dawes plan impossible. The Commission will be well 
advised to seek the help of the workmen’s organisations 
in discovering hidden arms. The workmen will be delighted 
to give it. 

The greatest eventual danger to the Allies, or rather to 
the peace of Europe, is the temper of the German National- 
ists. At a recent meeting of the Academic Club (Hochschul- 
ring), at Marienburg in East Prussia, a student called 
Pleyer declared that Dr. Marx was quite right when he 
said recently that the German Fascists were inciting to 
war. ‘“ We are,” he said, “ systematically and steadily 
pursuing the aim of inciting the German people to war, as 
its last hope of salvation.” The declaration excited frantic 
applause. This spirit is only too prevalent among the 
youth of the educated classes. East Prussia is the hotbed 
of reaction, but too many of the German Universities are 
permeated with the same spirit. Not quite all, however. 
In Berlin University, for instance, I am assured by students 
that the reactionaries are in a minority. My belief is that 
the revanchards are in a minority in the country as a whole, 
and a smaller minority than the noise that they make would 
suggest. The lurid pictures of a Germany unanimously 
thirsting for revenge, painted by a writer in the Temps 
who signs himself “ L. L.,” and apparently observes Germany 
from somewhere in the French provinces, are as far from 
the facts as the conception prevalent in many quarters in 
England that the policy of M. Poincaré has goaded the 
German people into a militarist reaction. That is not the 
way in which things happen in Germany. The German 
people does not react easily. The populations most likely 
to react would be those of the Rhineland and the Ruhr, 
and these are the very parts of Germany where the Nation- 
alists have had least success. The workmen of the Ruhr 
dislike their own employers much more than they dislike 
the French, and are now quite willing to work for the 
l.tter, provided the conditions are satisfactory. The 
Nationalist reaction in Germany has been to a great extent 
artificially worked up. The Nationalism and militarism 
of so many University students is due to the influence of 
the professors, not to any natural reaction. There are 
eminent men and sensible men among German University 
professors, but as a class they conspicuously lack common- 
sense, and their influence has for a long time been, on the 
whole, mischievous. Sir Thomas Barclay, in his Thirty 
Years, relates a conversation with Prince von Biilow in 
1905, in which the latter remarked that the professional 
classes who had had a learned education were among the 
most bellicose people in Germany. Prince von Biilow 
attributed this to their having “ history on the brain.” 
It was, he said, “‘an intellectual disease which makes 
Germans see current events out of focus.”” Evidently the 
German Universities have not changed much in twenty 
years. 

Nationalism, however, has gained little hold on the 
German workmen, who are, as I have said before, the most 
sincere Internationalists of any workmen. The result of 
the General Election showed that. Perhaps the Fascists 
gained about a million votes from the Socialists, but it 
must be remembered that the Socialist Party, as the only 
effective Opposition party, was joined before the War by 
a large number of people who were neither workmen nor 
Socialists. The converts to Fascism have mostly been 
drawn from the small bourgeoisie. There has always been 
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a strong Nationalist element in the German Socialist Pg 
That was apparent in August, 1914, and during the War, 
So far as my experience goes, there is little hatred of the 
French as a nation among the German workmen. Why 
they are afraid of is a combination of German and Allied 
capitalists to exploit them. It is desirable to do every. 
thing possible to dissipate this fear, and it is for tha 
reason that I have urged, and still urge, a revision of the 
taxation proposals of the Dawes plan, which can quit, 
well be made after the plan has been put into operation, 
In dealing with Germany one must never forget that 
in spite of its great industrial and mechanical advanee, 
it is in many respects a backward and even a primitive 
country. Before the revolution, social distinctions wer 
as rigid as in France before 1789. The mentality of the 
German Junker is that of an English Tory squire a century 
ago. The industrial progress of Germany has been too 
rapid, with the result that it is to a great extent a country 
of nouveaux riches. The commercial classes know mor 
than the English commercial classes, but they are les 
cultivated. In general the Germans are an unsophisticated 
people with a rather provincial outlook. The majority 
of the exceptions to the rule are Jews, to whom Germany 
owes an immense debt. The German working class, 
however, is relatively more modern than the other classes, 
and has on the whole a wider outlook. Elementary eduea- 
tion is excellent, and the workmen have escaped the 
Universities. They are, moreover, filled with a loathing 
of war for any cause, and they will never again willing) 
submit to conscription. The joy and relief of the mass of 
the German people at being rid of conscription is an im- 
portant factor not always sufficiently taken into account. 
If we wish for the complete moral disarmament of Germany, 
we must do nothing to help the German industrial magnates 
to crush the German workmen and do everything that we 
can, indirectly, to help the German workmen to recover 
themselves. A policy with those aims, coupled with the 
conciliatory measures that M. Herriot has so happily 
inaugurated, will make short work of German Nationalism. 
Rosert DELL. 


AHMEDABAD 


[From A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
err a city in the Bombay presidency, 


was the scene a week ago of a turn in the affair 
of nationalist India which, besides being dramatic, 
may prove to be of decisive importance. M. K. Gandhi 
was released shortly after the MacDonald Government came 
into office. He had been in prison for two years, and during 
that time the Non-Co-operation movement, which he had 
been finding increasingly difficult to control, had undergone 
a great change. The most energetic of Mr. Gandhi’ 
lieutenants had returned to political action. There was 10 
voice with any wide popular appeal to take up the preaching 
of the gospel of Khaddar (social salvation by hand-spinning 
and weaving). The Hindu-Mohammedan entente, in th 
reality of which the Mahatma believed, had been miserably 
broken. The new Swarajist party had established itself 
the Legislatures. It was clear that Mr. Gandhi would have 
to recognise, and adjust himself to, a situation altogether 
different from the one which he had formerly dominated. 
The obvious first step was a consultation between the 
opposing leaders. The Swarajist leaders, C. R. Das and 
Motilal Nehru, set out for Bombay to persuade Mr. Gandhi 
that the right and logical extension of Non-Co-operatio 
was to be found in their plan of systematic obstruction 2 
the Legislative Assemblies. Mr. Gandhi admitted that 
the scheme bad worked much more successfully (he meat, 
presumably, in the embarrassing of the Government) thes 
he had anticipated. But he pointed out that parliaments! 
obstruction was not non-violence ; it certainly could not 
be called Non-Co-operation. His dislike of, and opposition 
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to, the Swarajist method was unabated. That method, he 
contended, with its expenditure of energy upon the ob- 
structionist game, tended to throw back the movement of 
organic reconstruction to which he is devoted. Nothing, 
for example, could be done in the Councils for the promotion 
of Hindu-Mohammedan unity, or for the removal of the 
curse of untouchability under which the fifty millions of 
Indian outcastes lie. Nevertheless, Mr. Gandhi offered 
terms. If, he said, his opponents would agree to invite 
the authorities to co-operate with the people in two things— 
the exclusion of foreign cloth and the prohibition of drink 
and drugs—and would pledge themselves to leave the 
Councils in the event of the Government’s refusal, he would 
be ready to join with the Swarajist leaders in an appeal to 
the people for mass civil disobedience and the refusal to 

taxes. To this manifestly unreal proposal the Swara- 
jist leaders agreed, Mr. Das declaring that an “ abiding 
fundamental unity” existed between the two parties in 
the Congress. 

Mr. Gandhi, of course, knew better. He has nothing in 
common with the Swarajist programme and tactics, and he 
jearned long ago that “* mass civil disobedience ” is a dream. 
He had to confess as much in 1921, when the Moslems were 
with him and his personal authority was at its height ; and 
to-day it is no part of his programme. Moreover, not only 
the Moslems, but large numbers of the Hindu Swarajists 
have abandoned the principle of non-violence which to Mr. 
Gandhi himself is central and unalterable. Mr. Das and a 
great many of his Bengali followers made this plain 
enough, when, a month ago, they paid homage to the 
memory of the young Bengali, Gopinath Saha, who had 
suffered the death penalty for the murder of Mr. Ernest 
Day, the English police officer. 

Mr. Gandhi, accordingly, appeared in Ahmedabad on 
June 27th with no illusions as to the radical character of the 
disagreement between himself and the Swarajists. The 
occasion was a meeting of the All-India Committee of the 
National Congress, which, for two years before his arrest, 
Mr. Gandhi had commanded as dictator. His purpose, 
frankly avowed after the Bombay conferences, was to insist 
upon the restoration of his individual authority. He had 
announced that this would have to be done’ by means of a 
purge, severe enough to remove every anti-Gandhist from 
the All-India Committee. 

About 200 members attended the Ahmedabad meeting, 
and battle was joined on the instant. Neither side, appar- 
ently, was hampered by the compromise reached at Bombay. 
Mr. Gandhi submitted a five-fold boycott resolution, the 
sting of which was in a clause designed to impose the daily 
duty of half-an-hour’s hand-spinning upon all members 
of the National Congress Committee, on pain of being 
required to vacate their seats. Mr. Gandhi was aware that 
the Swarajists would resist the test clause as a piece of 
visionary nonsense, but it is probable that he did not 
foresee the action of Mr. Motilal Nehru, who straightway 
led his followers (about 55 in number) out of the room. 
The resolution was carried by a majority of those remaining, 
but Mr. Gandhi, who is never false to his scrupulous sense 
of fairness in debate, invited the Committee to delete the 
penalty from the hand-spinning clause on the ground that 
Its advocates would have been outvoted if the Swarajists 
had been present. This was done ; and then the astonishing 
leader, who a few hours before had stood out as an implac- 
able idealist, made a diplomatic retreat before the Swara- 
jists. He consented to amendments which made the 
resultant motion a ludicrous contrast to its original. In 
his admission, during the first stage, that he knew the ulti- 
matum to be unconstitutional, the dictator had been dis- 
closed. But it was not merely the dictator who, in urging 
the hand-spinning clause upon the Committee, had uttered 

curious words : 
If you have faith in Gandhi and not i ing- 
are relying on a broken reed. I shell wat ome 
2,000 yards of yarn at me. One man’s supply is sufficient to hang 








me at the gallows, but I do not want to die that way. I want to 

live for the country, a pure man, the purest in the country. I want 

you to be infected with that faith, and it must be your faith, not 
mine. 

The accounts of the correspondents all contain reports 
of the intense and often hysterical scenes at Ahmedabad. 
They were followed, naturally enough, by Swarajist re- 
joicings, and, we are told, on the part of Mr. Gandhi by a 
heartbroken admission of failure. To a gathering of his 
more faithful followers he seems to have confided his 
sense of helplessness in the knowledge that his efforts to 
conduct the Indian people along the road of self-sacrifice 
towards Swaraj had ended in disaster. 

The next stage is not easy to forecast. Mr. Gandhi may 
be a desolated prophet one day, but he is not unlikely to 
be a revived diplomatist the next. By insisting upon 
a vote repudiating the doctrine of “ killing-no-murder ” 
he has reaffirmed the non-violence principle and has sounded 
a warning, which Anglo-India should welcome and appreci- 
ate, against the inevitable fatality that lies in wait for any 
political leader who, like C. R. Das, is prepared to condone 
political assassination. Mr. Gandhi is planning yet another 
appeal to the multitude, preparatory to a renewal of the 
struggle in the National Congress. But he cannot win the 
Congress back; if he splits it again, a new and wholly 
political Congress will come into being. Nor can he 
reimpose his personal authority upon the Indian educated 
classes, together with the belief, never actively held by them, 
in Non-Co-operation. They are by nature political. They 
will not renounce their professional activities and earnings. 
And we may be perfectly sure they will not spin. 


THE DISPUTE IN THE BUILDING 


INDUSTRY 


F the master builders are bent on trying a fall with 

I the National Federation of Building Trades Opera- 
tives, it is doubtless well that they should get it 

over before the new Housing Bill becomes law. But, 
though we have done our best to understand why the 
operatives are faced with a national lock-out this week, we 
have been quite unable to discover any adequate explanation. 
A national lock-out is a very serious matter, and ought, 
one would suppose, to be invoked only on very serious 
grounds and after all other means of settling difficulties 
have been exhausted. The master builders, however, 
appear to have proceeded recklessly to this threat, on the 
ground of purely local troubles, and without any attempt 
at prior negotiation. In fact, like the cotton trade em- 
ployers, they seem to prefer negotiating with a big stick. 

The Minister of Labour intervened in the dispute some 
days ago, and there is still a hope that his efforts will be 
successful. But the master builders seem positively to 
desire the lock-out, for they have, up to the time of writing, 
refused to resume negotiations unless their point of view 
is accepted in advance. The operatives, on the other 
hand, demand the withdrawal of lock-out notices as a 
condition precedent to further negotiations. The facts 
seem to be these. Some weeks ago a national agreement 
was concluded by representative negotiators on both 
sides. It was then submitted to a ballot vote of the men, 
and accepted by a substantial majority. Only then did 
the employers’ full conference meet to ratify the agree- 
ment, but it had been generally understood that the em- 
ployers’ negotiators had full power to reach a settlement. 
The conference, however, not merely rejected the agree- 
ment, but coupled its rejection with the threat of a national 
lock-out. 

There has been a good deal of argument on the question 
whether the employers were free to repudiate the settle- 
ment, or bound by the decision of their negotiating com- 
mittee. Probably no decisive answer can be given to this 
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question, but it was generally supposed that ratification 
would be a mere formality. So it would have been but 
for certain complicating factors, which are really the subject 
matter of the dispute. The proposed settlement for the 
first time brought the whole building industry under a 
uniform agreement. Hitherto the master builders and 
operatives at Liverpool have made separate local settle- 
ments, under which higher wages have been paid there 
than anywhere else in the country. The bringing of 
Liverpool into the national agreement involved a consider- 
able scaling down of the local wages to the level prevailing 
in other large towns. Thus the new terms, while they 
meant an advance in wages to the vast majority of building 
workers, meant for the Liverpool men an immediate and 
substantial reduction. The Operatives’ Federation, in 
the interests of the whole body, accepted these terms ; 
but the Liverpool men were resentful, and an unofficial 
local strike was declared without the support of the feder- 
ated Trade Unions. This strike is still in progress. 

These facts were known when the national terms were 

approved, and the men’s Federation undertook to do its 
best to deal with its Liverpool members. It has refused 
to countenance the local strike, and has done its best to 
persuade the men to return to work. But the Liverpool 
men resent the destruction of conditions which they have 
enjoyed for a number of years, and refuse to go back. 
The Federation can withhold strike pay, but more it cannot 
do. Men cannot be driven back to work at the point of 
the bayonet. The Liverpool difficulty was fully realised 
when the new national agreement was drawn up. There 
has been since then no material change in the situation, 
and it is hard to see why the employers, who were then 
prepared to ieave it to be settled locally, should now treat 
it as the ground for a national lock-out. There have been 
other cases before in which local bodies of employers have 
refused to pay rates of wages nationally agreed upon, or to 
take any notice of the decrees of the Building Trade 
Employers’ National Federation. These have been dealt 
with by local action without any declaration of a national 
strike. Why cannot the Liverpool dispute be similarly 
localised ? We are aware that, since the lock-out was 
decided upon, allegations have been made that in certain 
other districts agreements are not being observed. But 
these charges, made by both sides, have all the air of being 
brought forward at the last moment for purely contro- 
versial purposes. They have clearly nothing, or little, to 
do with the real ground of quarrel. 

What, then, is the real trouble? We are quite unable 
to believe that the master builders have declared a national 
lock-out solely on account of the Liverpool strike and other 
minor local differences. These may be factors; but they 
cannot be the cause of a change of attitude which came 
only after they had been some time in operation. There 
is ground for belief, though neither party has said that 
this is so, that the real trouble is largely concerned with 
Mr. Wheatley’s housing scheme and certain difficulties 
which have arisen in connection with it. In building, as 
in any other industry, Trade Unionism is strong roughly 
in proportion to the activity of trade. Housing is at 
present in a lull between two periods of activity. Work 
on the Chamberlain scheme has slowed down; work on 
the Wheatley scheme has not yet begun. If it is assumed 
that there must be a dispute between the master builders 
and the operatives—an assumption which is not ours— 
the most favourable time for the workers will be when 
the Wheatley scheme has been started. But the best 
time for the employers is during the lull—in fact, now. 

The building workers, when Mr. Wheatley was preparing 
his scheme, strongly urged him to include in it provision 
for “wet time” payment, or the “ guaranteed week ” 
as it is usually called. When we discussed the scheme 
we expressed our regrets that this had not been done, and 
our fear that it would lead to trouble between the employers 
and the operatives. The trouble has come—far sooner 


than we expected. In the interval between the draft 
of the national wage agreement and its repudiation by 
the employers, the only incident” of importance was 
announcement that the operatives, having failed to 
the guaranteed week from the Government, would noy 
make it an industrial claim, to be demanded from the 
employers at an early date. The Government haj 
informed them that it regarded the guaranteed week 4 
a question to be settled directly by the industry itsey 
The operatives were therefore about to formulate 
industrial programme, including this long-standing demand, 
Clearly, however, the operatives would have chosen their 
own time in pressing this claim to an issue, and would 
have chosen the time most favourable to success, } 
looks very much as if the employers, realising this, had 
leapt in quickly in order to secure that the conflict shoul 
occur at the moment most favourable to themselves, 
The workers, in facing the situation created by the lock-out, 
have definitely raised the “* wet-time ” issue and announce 
that, if they must fight they will fight for this as well 
for the wages proposed in the recent agreement. Indeed, 
behind all the unreal issues of the conflict the real issy 
is gradually coming to light. 

If, as we believe, this is the true explanation of th 
employers’ otherwise inexplicable change of front, it 
raises a pretty point in the ethics of industrial negotiation, 
As long as we resort to the strike and the lock-out as 
means of settling industrial differences, each side wil 
obviously do its best to choose, for the pressing of any 
claim, the time most suitable to itself. This does not serve 
the ends of justice; but justice and industrial confli¢ 
have clearly no point of contact. Manceuvring for position 
is inevitable as long as there are strikes or lock-outs at all, 
It is generally agreed, however, that neither party has the 
right, in pursuit of an advantage of position, to repudiate 
an agreement into which it has definitely entered. The 
master builders deny that they have done this, and, ina 
strictly technical sense, they are probably right. The 
agreement which they repudiated had not passed through 
the absolutely final stage of ratification. It had, however, 
reached the penultimate stage, and everyone assumed 
that the final exchange of signatures would be a matter 
of course. At this point, if our interpretation is corrett, 
a new consideration came into play and led the employer 
to change their minds. And, in search of a pretext for 
reversing their policy, they found in the unofficial strike 
at Liverpool a convenient excuse. 

This will doubtless be denied. The operatives wil 
prefer to argue that the employers have broken a solemn 
covenant, and the master builders that the men have 
done the same. The public, if it tries to make up its 
mind on the basis of their assertions and counter-assertions, 
will be merely bewildered. But our interpretation at least 
makes sense of the affair. The employers, in alleging 
breach of covenant, are trying to force a conflict nov, 
at a time which favours their chances. The operatives, 
in replying with a tu quogue, are trying to force the 
employers to withdraw lock-out notices in order to postpone 
conflict till a more promising moment. But the true Issue 
is neither the breach alleged by the masters nor thst 
alleged by the men, but the question whether building 
workers are to be granted a guaranteed week. We have 
already, in discussing Mr. Wheatley’s housing scheme, 
expressed the view that the workers’ demand is reasonable, 
and it is this, and not any of the more or less irrelevant 
technicalities insisted on by the parties, that sway ow 
sympathies in the present dispute. 


THE ‘*‘ WHITE NIGGERS OF THE 
EMPIRE” 


Orrawa, June 18th, 1924. 


HE debate at Ottawa on June 9th shed some 

further illumination upon the strange mystery 

the controversy about the Treaty of Lausanne 
but there are still some dark places to be submitted # 
what Mr. Bourassa calls the “rays of truth which have 
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filtered through the too fine sieve of Ottawa.” 
However, the main thread of the story can now be pieced 
r. When in the autumn of 1922 the time was 
deemed appropriate to end the Near Eastern melée by 
a peace, Lord Curzon was enthroned at the Foreign Office. 
It is probable that he was one of those ultra-Conservatives 
who, according to the late Mr. Arthur Sifton, bitterly 
resisted the direct representation of the Dominions at 
the Peace Conference at Versailles, and noteriously the 
intrusion of amateur diplomats in the shape of Dominion 
iticians has never aroused his enthusiasm. However, 
er probably have tolerated it at Lausanne if 
M. Poincaré had not revived the old demand that France’s 
North African colonies should be accorded Dominion 
status and separate representation at the impending 
conference. This deman had been put forward on more 
than one previous occasion, but Mr. Lloyd George and 
Earl Balfour, aided by American influence, had success- 
fully resisted it. Naturally, Lord Curzon was appalled 
at the prospect of the appearance of Franco-Moslem 
delegates at Lausanne, and the consequent reverberations 
in India and Egypt. He either lacked the fortitude of 
his predecessors or he found the French more exigent in 
their demands, for he took refuge in what seemed to him 
the simplest solution, the exclusion of the British Dominions 
from representation at Lausanne. He informed them of 
the untoward developments which impelled this step and 
ht that he had secured their general acquiescence. 
oe of Canada’s Department of External Affairs 
was the Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, but there 
is available abundant evidence that his multifarious duties 
leave him scant time for serious attention to this par- 
ticular branch of statecraft. Out of a desire, as he now 
daims, to assist the poor British Government in an 
embarrassing situation, he lent a kindly ear to Lord 
Curzon’s plea; “‘ Our Government has no exception to 
take to the course pursued by His Majesty’s Government,” 
are the exact words of his despatch of October 31st, 1922 ; 
and he added some formal reservations about the right 
of the Canadian Parliament to review the terms and 
ebligations of any treaty which might be concluded at 
Lausanne. 


It is a moot point which of the pair showed the more 
deplorable weakness—Lord Curzon in yielding to the 
preposterous demands of the French, or Mr. King in not 
retorting that the establishment of a peace with Turkey 
was a direct interest of Canada, some of whose nationals 
were concerned with property rights and the repayment 
of pre-war debts, that the principle of according the British 
Dominions an active voice in the determination of foreign 
policies and the framing of treaties had been firmly 
established and that its abandonment, even for the sake 
of soothing M. Poincaré, was impossible. No trouble 
could possibly have resulted, for Canadian delegates would 
have gone to Lausanne and the procedure followed with 
suecess at Versailles and Washington would have been 
perpetuated. At any rate, Lord Curzon went ahead on 
the blissful assumption that he was the representative 
of all the realms owning allegiance to King George, 
although Mr. King now challenges him to produce proof 
of any mandate to represent Canada. The negotiations 
proceeded, information about their progress was conveyed 
to the Dominions according to the existing arrangements 
and the Treaty emerged. Its merits were expounded by 

td Curzon to the Imperial Conference, and although 
Mr. King avers that at some subsidiary meeting of dele- 
gates he hinted at the impossibility of ratification by 
Canada, there is unfortunately no mention of this protest 
in the published record and it did not reach the Olympian 
ears of the noble Marquess. The next development came 
in February of this year, when Mr. Thomas invited con- 
currence by Canada in the act of ratification. Apparently 
he was deeply surprised and pained to receive a reply from 

wa to the effect that Canada could not concur. By 
all appearances Mr. King had then decided to embark 
upon the difficult and dangerous adventure of laying down 
4 policy of limited liability in the management of the 
foreign policy of the British Commonwealth. It is not 
sup in Ottawa that it was a spontaneous détente on 

part; at his elbow are a group of zealous nationalists, 
who saw how Lord Curzon’s weakness had presented a 





unique opportunity for the furtherance of their ideas and 
stressed the utility of such a nationalist gesture at a time 
when Quebec protectionists were growing restless about 
the Budget’s contents. If words mean anything, the 
despatch sent from Ottawa on March 24th intimated a 
clear determination on the part of the King Government 
to contract Canada completely out of the Treaty : 
My Ministers (it ran) do not feel that they are in a position 
to recommend to Parliament the approval of the Peace Treaty 
with Turkey and the Conventions thereto. Without the approval 
of Parliament they are not warranted in signifying concurrence 
in ratification of the Treaty and Conventions. 
Mr. King was still of the same mind on April 2nd, when 
he made a statement to the Canadian Parliament, declaring 
that “ the Treaty does not impose obligations on Canada.” 

But by the debate of June 9th his tune had changed. 
The cables had previously broken the news by conveying 
a semi-official communiqué from the Foreign Office to 
the effect that Canada had agreed to accept the Treaty 
and in the discussion Mr. King made full confession : 

Legally and technically (he said) Canada will be bound by the 
ratification of this Treaty ; in other words, speaking internationally, 
the whole British Empire in relation to the rest of the world will 
stand as one when this Treaty is ratified. 


It is true that he indulged in some amazing palaver about 
legal obligations being less binding than moral, and made 
the suggestion that he might at some future date emulate 
the late Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg and treat the pact as 
“a scrap of paper”; but the excuse is available for him 
that he had to mollify his nationalist friends, who now 
bewail his pusillanimous flight from his earlier position. 
Fortified by the consent of Canada, the British Government 
advised the Crown to perform the act of ratification, and 
Canada is now, as Mr. Meighen pointed out, firmly bound 
by a treaty in whose construction she had no share. 

But the cause of Mr. King’s retreat is an interesting 
theme for speculation. Is it possible that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, scenting the certainty of the accusation that 
the appearance of a Labour Government at Westminster 
had driven Canada out of the Empire, adopted very stern 
tactics with the Canadian Metternich and insisted that 
he proceed to define with exactitude the principles of 
the limited liability which he was formulating. If Canada 
was to have no responsibilities about the Dardanelles and 
the Near East, was she to acknowledge any in Europe or 
in Asia? Or were her responsibilities to be confined 
strictly to the North American continent? If he made 
such demands, he set the unhappy Mr. King an awesome 
and perilous task, and doubtless the latter began at once 
to visualise a few of its possible consequences. Special 
circumstances in Mr. King’s career unfit him in a peculiar 
degree to be the successful bellwether of a secession move- 
ment, and his disinclination to face the larger adventure 
is both intelligible and pardonable. 

Mr. Meighen was probably exaggerating when, with a 
shrewd weather eye on Quebec, he charged Mr. King 
with having ignominiously brought his country back to 
its pre-Confederation status and for the sake of a mere 
shadow “ abandoned all that we have achieved over ten 
rather weary and bloody years.” But he was right in 
contending that the King Government’s lack of frankness, 
both with Downing Street and with the Canadian people, 
was the sure parent of friction and misunderstanding. 
Very timely also was his warning that the Dominions could 
never be expected to view extensive European commit- 
ments with any enthusiasm, that British statesmen should 
always keep in mind the fact that the Commonwealth was 
a world rather than a European Power, and that the 
proper course for the Dominions was to modify British 
policy in directions acceptable to themselves and not 
after timid acquiescence in unpalatable treaties to raise 
belated protests and intimate a disposition to “ welsh.” 

But Canada’s most arresting commentator upon Imperial 
and international problems is still M. Henri Bourassa, 
who retains undimmed his intellectual gifts and literary 
skill, Listen to him upon the subject of Lausanne and 
the various statesmen involved. He is pleased neither 
with Mr. King nor Mr. Meighen; the former “ has 

remained in a sort of penumbra ”’ and the latter is guilty 
of “colonial stupidity, pure and undefiled.” He assails 
M. Poincaré for putting “ us—us, the eldest sons of old 
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France on the same footing as the Algerians and the 
other adopted children of many strips of France to-day,” 
and for repeating with variations the famous words of 
Marshal MacMahon, “Is it you, you English niggers? 
Very well, keep out of here.” Later on, in the same 
article in Le Devoir, he proceeds : 

All question of self-love aside, the idea of comparing the present 
status of the Britannic dominions to that of the French colonies 
is so farcical that it ceases to be insulting. It is only one proof 
after a thousand others of the inconceivable ignorance in which 
French statesmen, even the best informed, persist in remaining 
in all that touches foreign affairs and notably the British countries. 
To this outlandish proposition the English Government, whether 
Labour, Tory, or Liberal, cannot, and ought not to, consent. It 
may have found a suitable opportunity or a useful pretext for 
letting the Colonial infants play at their ease, in their nurseries, 
while the British adults expressed their regrets that they could 
not bring them into the parlour. That is of little importance. 
We should be as grateful to the British for having left us alone 
as to France for ing said to England, “ Keep your brats at 
home. If you don’t, I'll bring my niggers.” 

But he outlines the answering words which “ a statesman 
of real stature, a true patriot, would have said without 
violence, without discrimination, without ambiguity.” 
Such a one would have told both France and Britain that 
the “ white niggers” of the British Empire would serve 
their selfish ends no more. ‘“‘ Now that the battle is won 
and the stake is insufficient to satisfy your common or 
—_ tive rapacity, you invite us to stay at home. Very 
well. We take it as said. The next time we will remain 
at home, before and during the war, as well as after it.” 

There is one evil result of the Lausanne affair which it 
may be difficult to repair—the encouragement and 
ammunition given by Mr. King to the isolationists of the 
United States; but if its lessons are learned, some useful 
fruits may be garnered. As the result of the war the 
old British Empire came to an end, and a new British 
Commonwealth operating on a totally different basis 
came into existence. But, unfortunately, Britain and 
the Dominions have assiduously dodged the responsibility 
of regularising the new régime in the eyes of the world. 
If French statesmen looked to the written constitutional 
documents available, they would be justified in classifying 
the Dominions as common or garden colonies, no more 
entitled to representation at Lausanne than Algeria or 
Tunis. The Imperial Conference of 1917 agreed to a 
special constitutional conference to deal with the problem, 
but Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. W. M. Hughes, appalled 
at the seeming difficulties of the task, combined to smother 
the proposal. The politicians of the different British 
States have, instead of boldly facing the problem, sedu- 
lously continued to sidetrack it by the pretence that 
certain modifications of the ancient régime should be 
understood everywhere as accomplished facts and have tried 
to adopt the theory that the “ constitutional right ” which 
has been profitably employed to limit the prerogatives of 
the Crown, now overrode on many points the cold hard 
words of the British North America and other Acts which 

ive the Dominions constitutions but leave them legally 

in a state of political subordination. In short, the written 

rovisions of constitutional instruments, which defined 

minion inferiority, had been gradually overlaid through 

a succession of liberal changes with fresh conventions 

which established Dominion nationhood and equality with 
Britain in the Commonwealth under the Crown. 

In Canada the Manitoba Free Press has never ceased 
campaigning for a bold approach to this problem, and it 
finds now great satisfaction in the emergence of the trouble 
which it has confidently predicted : 

These Lausanne developments (says the Free Press) are ey 
the current instalment of trouble resulting from a thorou 
illogical attitude of the British Commonwealth of Nations vis-a-vis 
the world. There will be more developments with increasingly 
serious consequences, if things continue as they are. 

Even if they desired it, a policy of isolation is as 
impracticable for the British Dominions as for other com- 
munities, and as they must play their part in international 
affairs steps should be taken at once to regularise their 
position in the eyes of the rest of the world. And while 
there is no serious indication that any of them desire to 
withdraw from the organisation known as the British 
Commonwealth, the further need arises to improve upon 
the very inadequate machinery which now exists for the 
achievement of a common foreign policy. Happily, 





Mr. Ramsay MacDonald seems to be convinced of the 
need for immediate action, and if he can secure a first-rate 
personnel for the Commission to which he intends to 
delegate the study of the problem, it may achieve the 
same results as were hoped from the abandoned Constity. 
tional Conference. A courageous approach to the problem 
may end in the prescription of some very bold surgery 
for the removal of decayed constitutional ap ndices, 
and the effective link of future co-operation may be found 
in the adoption of the suggestion made in recent numbers 
of the Round Table that the British communities should 
establish with one another a system of diplomatic relations, 
But further evasion and procrastination with this y 
important problem cannot be defended, and can only lead 
to worse trouble than the affaire Lausanne. 

J. A. 8 


ANIMALS IN ENGLAND 


HERE have been men who hated their fellow 
men, but I doubt if there has ever been a human 
being who did not in some degree or other like 

animals. The animal story is a universal favourite among 
primitive peoples, and, as children, we are especially 
attracted by stories in which animals are among the 
characters. The history of our race begins with the story 
of an animal who exercised such a fascination over our first 
parents that the world has never been the same since, 
There was Noah in his floating Zoo at the second great 
crisis in world-history. And, all through the long narrative, 
the animal is a constant intervener—the lion that Samson 
slew, the bears that punished the children who noticed that 
Elisha was bald, the ass of Balaam—and even the images of 
animals cast a spell over certain passages in literature, sacred 
and profane, as when we read about the worship of the 
Golden Calf or about the wooden horse that bore secret 
ruin into Troy. In the nursery we loved even animals that 
we had never seen—or, at least, loved to read about them— 
the lion and the unicorn, the fox that ate the grapes, the 
dragon, and the wolf that dressed himself up as Red Riding 
Hood’s grandmother. Robert Bruce and Little Miss Muffitt 
stayed in our minds almost entirely because of their 
association with spiders. Even Dr. Watts was memorable 
because he wrote not only of morals but of dogs and bees. 
There are some people who talk as though the obsession with 
animals were a disease of the modern imagination, and as 
though in the healthier periods of history nobody ever 
took interest in a bird or a beast except with a view to 
killing it. The chief difference between modern man 
and his ancestors in regard to the obsession with animals is 
that those of us who live in towns nowadays are not living 
in a populous world of animals as our great-grandfathers 
did: they were interested in animals because they saw 
them every day, while we are so interested in animals that 
we deliberately go out to see them. We are also sorrier 
for animals than our ancestors were, and we even attribute 
rights to them and are more disturbed if they are cruelly 
treated. But the interest of the human imagination i 
animals was just as great in the days when men wrote 
such stories as that of Jonah and the whale as it is in the 
age of The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts and The Jungle Books. 
Hence, when a child is taken to the Zoo, or a cattle show, 
or a horse-race, it probably feels much the same kind of 
excitement that was felt many a time during his childhood 
at the spectacle of living creatures by the author of the 
Book of Genesis. And at a cattle-show or at a horse-race 
we are all children. All, I should say, perhaps, except ® 
few experts. There are experts who do not understand 
why ordinary ignorant people should profess an interest 
in horses, cows, sheep and pigs. They themselves see a 
animal as a series of points—good points and bad—and 
their chief pleasure lies in judging it and in pitting it @ 
their minds against other animals for comparison. 
of us, however, when we see an animal, of which we have 
no expert knowledge, admire it without any desire for 
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comparison. If we love the sight of a Shire stallion or a 
Shorthorn bull, we are as uncritically excited by it as by 
the sight of a mole or a hedgehog. Who, on seeing a mole 
tearing at the earth in order to escape, would dream of 
comparing it for width of shoulders or efficiency of snout 
with other moles? It is for us simply a mole and indis- 
tinguishable from any other mole. In the same way, if 
we see a parade of Shire stallions, we do not trouble our- 
selves about those points that enable judges to place one 
before another in order of merit. If we prefer one to 
another, it will probably be because of its colour or a white 
star on its forehead than for sny reason that would weigh 
with the critical, Hence an ignorant man may be as 
happy at a horse- or cattle-show in his own fashion as a 
farmer. To my mind it is very desirable that we ignorant 
ple should attend these shows assiduously just now, for 
if we live to be old men and women, we should then be 
able to tell the children of a colourless age about the wonders 
of a world that has vanished. Those who were fortunate 
to be present at the Royal Show at Leicester 
during the week were spectators of a very beautiful England 
that is slowly passing. Every year the display of machines 
at agricultural shows becomes proportionately greater, 
and, just as the roads are being more and more given up 
to machines, so are the fields. The horse is on his last 
legs, except as an aid to amusement, and, when Mr. Henry 
Ford has achieved his dream of taking the burden of 
drudgery off flesh and blood, and transferring it to machines, 
that poor drudge, the cart-horse, is unlikely to be kept as 
a pet. I should myself like to see Shires and Clydesdales 
used in a new sort of polo. They would be slower than 
polo-ponies, but how magnificently they would galumph 
through the game! These huge and hairy-footed beasts 
have a martial air as they canter loose about a field that 
would look positively noble if fierce contestants were on 
their backs. Or we might have special races for them. 
A Derby of Suffolk Punches would be sufficiently exciting if 
there were bookmakers present, and there is no reason 
why we should confine contests of speed to the swiftest 
breeds of horses. It is the contest that is exciting in these 
matters, as is clear from the fact that, even in an age of 
aeroplanes, we are still transported by the’ spectacle of a 
neck-and-neck race between Massine and Filibert de Savoie. 
Why, if speed were everything, we should call for a man 
on @ motor-bicycle who would beat both of them. It 
has certainly been a melancholy thought, ever since the 
first invention of the motor-car, that the world was bound 
to become less and less like a circus and more and more 
like a factory, but we have only to look at the streets of 
London to-day to realise that our gloomiest anticipations 
have already come true. We have sacrificed that honest 
slave, the horse, and what have we got for it but a block 
of motor-’buses in the Strand? Already people are 
putting the blame for the congestion of traffie on the com- 
paratively few horses that remain, and are demanding 
that no horses should be allowed in the streets of London. 
This, no doubt, will come, but, in fairness to the horses, 
I should like to see another law made to the effect that no 
motor-cars should be allowed in the country. If towns- 
men have such an itch for travel by machinery, let them 
confine their iniquity to the cities and leave us the country 
that we knew when we were children and Lofty was a foal. 
Zoologists have recently been writing to the Times about 
the need for the preservation of gorillas in Africa. How 
much more urgent is the need for preserving horses in 
England! In another generation, if you want to see a horse 
een you will have to go to a race-meeting or the 
- If only the recipe for making machines could be 
like the recipe for making Robots, how quickly the 
streets of London would become beautiful again! But 
Seon there will be no animals left in cities except cats and 
‘parrows and houseflies. It now seems almost certain that 





the housefly will survive the horse. What a comment on 
What a world { 


But an agricultural show such as that at Leicester fills 
us with wonder, even apart from the fact that it is an 
exhibition of vanishing strength and loveliness. However 
accustomed we are to the sight of cattle and horses and 
pigs and sheep, the cattle and horses and pigs and 
sheep that we see at a show are as different from them 
as are the peas in our garden from the peas that are 
photographed in a seedsman’s catalogue. Everyone who 
has ever attempted to grow vegetables knows how even the 
most expensive seeds refuse to produce those prodigies of 
the photographs. He cannot grow those enormous peas 
himself, nor does the greengrocer ever send them to him. 
Yet somehow, somewhen, someone has grown them, or 
they would not be in the photographs ; and if he goes to a 
horticultural show, there they are, larger than life, carrying 
off the prizes. At Leicester, the horses and pigs are larger 
than life; the cows and sheep are larger than life. 
There is something terrifying in proximity to such 
monsters, and I confess when a great black boar, large 
as an elephant, with tusks and foaming chaps, came 
grunting towards me over the grass, my instinct was for 
flight. Instinct is a good guide. I withdrew. Not that 
I dislike pigs; I always had a peculiar affection for them. 
How often as a child I have hung over a piggery door gazing 
in rapture on a foul and sleeping beauty at peace in the 
straw. Especially delightful to the eye is a young family 
of pigs. They are among the most charming of Nature's 
comic decorations. They are so funny in their little sudden 
skips, in their little curly tails, in their little squeaky, 
quarrelsome voices. “ This little pig went to market . . .”— 
only a race that loved pigs could have invented the nursery 
jingle. I like to think that it was into little pigs of this 
kind that Circe turned the companions of Ulysses. If it 
was into the Large Black boars of an agricultural show, 
the story becomes hideous. For a Large Black boar isa 
monstrous mass of all the uglinesses that might well have 
made St. George himself quake with fear, and St. George 
was a brave man. It is an exaggeration of evil, a knock- 
kneed embodiment of sloth and gluttony. It is a beastly 
Falstaff without a smile. I never believed the evil that 
men speak of pigs till I saw the prize boars at Leicester. If 
the other animals at Leicester were also exaggerations, and 
were monsters rather than creatures one might expect to 
meet on a farm, they were at least splendid in excess— 
bulls as prodigious as thunderstorms, rams in quest of 
which Jason might have voyaged to Colchis. They did 
not seem to me to be quite real, but they were wonderful 
legends. They bore the same relation to the animals of 
common life that heroic literature bears to the life you see 
in the Strand. The Zoo itself does not contain creatures 
more superb in captivity than the red bulls with terrible 
necks that marched slowly in procession round the show- 
ring at Leicester. As company, I prefer the calf, the lamb 
and the foal, but the bull must be given the prize for 
the grandeur of power. Y. ¥. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 


HE air has cleared again. Though one can see the 
usual Paris traps laid by the experienced fowlers 
who inhabit there, there is a change, and a definite 

one, not only in French policy, but in the French attitude 
to the Germans. And this, in turn, has had the hoped-for 
reaction in Germany. In Paris the diplomatic courtesies, 
which Poincaré no doubt purposely omitted, and from 
which his bad manners were naturally averse, are now 
scrupulously observed. The German Ambassador's call 
on M. Herriot was promptly returned, and the later relations 
have been good, not to say cordial. Germans visiting 
Paris find open doors and friendly words, and distinguished 
men of the official world discuss Franco-German relation- 
ships with frankness, and seem anxious to improve them. 
The able and important Temps has quite changed its tone, 
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and has converted itself into a peacemaker equally powerful 
and ingenious. On the German side, again, we can now 
assume the definite acceptance of the Dawes Report. I 
am assured that the Nationalist criticism is modified, and 
that even if the two-thirds majority in the Reichstag be 
required (which is not now certain, for a constitutional 
change may not be called for), it can be obtained. The 
return of the exiles of the Ruhr (there are some quaint 
exceptions, such as the ex-Burgomaster of Diisseldorf), and 
the much milder tone of the directors and agents of the 
occupation, contribute to this happier, more human, 
relationship. Psychologically M. Herriot has already 
succeeded. The moral disarmament of Germany has 


begun. 
. * * 

There remains the all-important question of German 
representation at the Conference. This, in practice, is 
settled, though the details remain for discussion. Really, 
though not nominally, there will be two Conferences. It 
would be impossible for the Allies to enter, with Germany, 
into a full European Conference without some understanding 
among themselves as to policy and method. This will be 
the object of the earlier assembly. When it has been 
achieved, Germany will come in. But the harsh and 
peremptory procedure of Versailles will be abandoned. 
Germany will not be called in to sign an arranged Treaty. 
She will appear with the rest of the Powers with her full 
status acknowledged and her right of discussion intact. 
In a word, the Conference will be the nearest approach to 
an Areopagus that Europe has seen since the War. The 
malice of Mr. Lloyd George labours to belittle this event, 
but its importance is a matter on which the country owes 
a vote of thanks to the patient diplomacy which has all 
but achieved this great success; and, if the Liberals are 
wise, they will give no countenance to his disparagement 
of it. The Conference will be a very large one—about 
100 delegates have already accepted the British invitation 
—and it will meet with something like a mandate to settle. 
A further guarantee will be the presence of the American 
Ambassador, in itself a world event of great significance. 
Whether Mr. Kellogg will be a fully equipped plenipo- 
tentiary Ido not know. Certain it is that since his appoint- 
ment here he has been a tower of strength to the cause of 
peace, and it is much to be hoped that he will be more 
than a benevolent presence at the greatest of the peace 
councils. 

- * * 

We can greatly smooth the French Premier’s path 
by helping him with his internal difficulties, or at 
all events by not adding new ones, For example, there is 
the struggle of the clerical-Nationalist party to maintain 
the Mission to the Vatican. The Prime Minister’s resolve 
to knock away this prop to reaction is undoubtedly popular 
in the country. Anti-clericalism had a good deal to do 
with the great event of May. But a tremendous effort 
is being made to stay Herriot’s hands. And one of its 
weapons is the existence of our Mission at the Vatican. It 
has never been of the slightest use to us, for we can always 
manage to carry on such relations as we need by the 
ordinary ecclesiastical means, and it had the bad effect of 
giving reactionary France the chance of establishing a Mission 
also, which at once eclipsed ours and that of every other 
nation. If we now retain our Mission, in face of France’s 
withdrawal, we obviously give a handle to Herriot’s 
opponents, which is certainly not a thing that this 
Government will want to do. Why we, a non-Catholic 
country, should buttress the fallen cause of the Temporal 
Power by treating the Vatican as an ordinary European 
sovereignty I never could understand. We can always 
behave to the spiritual power of the Pope as respectfully 
as we please. But diplomatically we ought to be in line 
with democratic, not with reactionary and clerical, France. 

. * * 


It is a pity that a more exact account was not given in 





the House of Commons of the part which “ bombing” 
now plays in the government of Mesopotamia. Mr. Leach’; 
statement suggests that there has been no great c 
This is really a super-conscientious view, and though 4 
super-conscientious Minister is an unusual and most refresh. 
ing phenomenon, the Government has in this case paid ap 
unnecessary price for him. The fact is that bombing fo 
the collection of taxes, and for all civil purposes, has beep 
entirely stopped. It has been used purely for inter-tribg} 
warfare, in which we intervene for the protection of friendly 
tribes who have been raided, but never without warning or 
without the dropping of preliminary “duds.” In fact, 
no one has been killed by this practice, which has therefor 
worked more mercifully than the alternative of punitive 
expeditions, expensive to ourselves and cruel to the natives, 
Many people (including, I imagine, the Government) 
devoutly wish that we were out of Mesopotamia. But we 
are in—thanks to Mr. George and other equally enlight. 
ened statesmen. All that can be done for the moment is 
to behave as discreetly and mercifully as we can, and that 
the Government have certainly tried to do. 
* * * 

I am afraid the Conference on the Channel Tunnel has 
finished that interesting idea, at least until science has 
contributed a further simplification of its problem 
Apparently all — statesmen, soldiers, sailors, airmen 
and commercials—were against it. It wasn’t safe. It 
could not be easily blown up. And it did not promise 
any serious expansion of Continental traffic, for the slovw- 
going freight trains could not really be accommodated, 
even on a double line of rails, fixed in the narrow gut 
between the island and the Continental railway systems. The 
argument was largely clinched a few years ago by Lon 
Balfour’s destructive analysis, and apparently there was 
no new one weighty enough to impress Tuesday’s brilliant 
symposium. It does not quite follow that this generation 
must resign itself to the inadequate boats and the 
asphyxiating crush at Calais. There is some hope of s 
train ferry, or rather of ferries. Here the field of successful 
experiment is a wide one, though maybe it chiefly touches 
the question of breaking bulk. But the Tunnel, the 
darling idol of my youth, has been heartlessly broken up. 

* * * 

Mr. Snowden’s speech at the Cobden Club dinner was 
a great success; indeed, I never knew an orator fit himself 
more perfectly to his audience, or his audience accord 4 
more gleeful, not to say rapturous, acceptance to ai 
orator. Sir Hugh Bell, indeed, made a wicked pretence 
of distinguishing between Philip, the Free Trade apostle, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whom he classified 
as a doubting Thomas, only to invite Mr. Snowden’s reply 
that the two persons were as united as those of the Trinity. 
Of course they are. Mr. Snowden is even of the esoteric 
sect of the Free Traders, for he will not take a revenue 
duty off the Dominions, for fear that somebody might 
think it immoral, and call it a preference. But if thi 
doctrine seemed to me, at least, a little musty, the Club 
was delighted with it. Mr. Snowden’s manner ple 
them no less than his matter. It was indeed wonderfully 
accomplished—deliberate, formal, simple to bareness, 
and the face, with its expression of a long warfare accom 
plished, quite beautiful—in a word, the style and air of 8 
master. But not, I thought, quite of a modern. 

* . . 

I hope Mr. Henderson is not going to forbid Mr. Soermws 
from giving as many concerts in this country as he wants, 
for he is one of the most exciting violinists I ever heard. 
In fact, he has a way of playing revolutionary music cal- 
culated to draw the whole population of these islands 
after him, like another Pied Piper, into I don’t know what 
excessive courses. This may be a reason why Mr. Baldwin, 
or, say, Lord Curzon, should forbid these shores to him, 
but not, I am sure, Mr. Henderson, unless indeed he # 
afraid that he might get excited too. WAYFARER. 
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Correspondence 


GOLD AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—In your article with the above title you say with 
truth : 

Modern theory asserts that unemployment is caused by a fall 
in the level of prices, and that a fall in the level of prices is due to 
restriction of credit by the central bank. . . . It is equally common 

d that a trade revival and a diminution of unemployment 
are accompanied by, if not directly due to, an expansion of credit 
and some rise in the level of prices. 

With no controversial purpose, but merely in the hope of obtain- 

ing information, I wish to call your attention to certain facts 

that seem not easily reconcilable with this theory. 

The revival of employment in the United States in 1922 
has sometimes been cited as evidence of the validity of the 
theory. That revival began soon after the reduction of the 
American bank rate in June, 1922, from 4.50 to 4 per cent., 
which was followed by a slight rise in prices. The wholesale 
price index number, which had been 150 in June, 1922, was 
156 in December of that year. The rise had not been continuous, 
for prices fell slightly in September and October. In February, 
1928, however, the bank rate was again raised to 4.50, and this 
restriction of credit should, according to the theory, have caused 
a fall in the level of prices and led to unemployment. In fact, 
wholesale prices rose slightly in March and April, fell in the 
four following months, rose again in September, and fell again 
in October and November. In November, 1923, the wholesale 
price index number, which had been 157 in the previous February, 
was 152. But, so far as I know, no unemployment resulted. 

Moreover, if the reduction of the bank rate led to a rise in 

prices and a diminution of unemployment in the United States, 
why did not the same cause have the same effects in England ? 
The English bank rate was reduced in April, 1922, to 4 per cent., 
in June to 8.50, and in July to 3 per cent., at which rate it 
remained until July, 1923, when it was again raised to 4 per cent. 
In spite of this reduction—much greater than in the United 
States—prices continued to fall until October, 1922, when 
they rose very slightly. There was a rather greater rise in 
November, 1922, and a fall in December, when prices were lower 
than they had been in April, when the bank rate was reduced. 
The wholesale price index number was 159.8 in April, 1922, 
and 155.38 in December of that year. In 1928 prices rose in 
the first four months of the year, fell in the next four months, 
and then rose again. The restriction of credit in July, 1923, 
does not, therefore, seem to have caused a fall in the level 
of prices. The wholesale price index number rose from 156.7 
in July to 161.1 in November. I think I am right in saying 
that there was no diminution of unemployment in 1922, but 
there has been a considerable diminution since the bank rate 
was raised in July of last year. How slight were the variations 
of prices in 1922 and 1928 is shown by the fact that last November 
the wholesale price index number was almost exactly the same 
as in December, 1921, when it was 167.9. 
( Further, the bank rate has been since July, 1922, lower 
in England than in any other country in the world except 
Switzerland (and, for five months of last year, Holland), where 
it has been the same. Curiously enough, until the recent 
unemployment crisis in Germany, England and Switzerland 
were the two European countries that suffered most from 
unemployment. Yet in Switzerland the reduction of the bank 
Tate to 8 per cent. in July, 1922, was followed by a considerable 
rise in prices. The wholesale price index number rose from 
165.7 in July to 174.7 in December, 1922. This rise, however, 
was not checked by the increase of the bank rate to 4 per cent. 
in July, 1928. Last November the Swiss wholesale price index 
number was 182.5. 

The experience of Germany is equally difficult to reconcile 
with the “modern theory.” The unemployment crisis in 
Germany was accompanied by a great rise in prices. In the 
latter half of December prices fell considerably, and immediately 
after that unemployment began to diminish rapidly. Its 
diminution was accompanied by a restriction of credit far 
more drastic than any effected by a slight increase in the bank 
= In spite of this restriction, prices began to rise again in 
— of February, and continued to rise slowly for about 

months. They are now falling again. 
. ma nciasion that a layman is tempted to draw is that there 
of or no connection between the restriction and expansion 
én » prices and unemployment, but modesty forbids me 
Ww any conclusion. I merely ask somebody to tell me how 





the facts can be reconciled with the “ modern theory ” ?— 
Yours, etc., R. D. 


[We may point out that: (1) Changes in the bank rate are 
not the only means by which a Central Bank can expand and 
contract credit. Equally, or often more, important is its policy 
in buying or selling securities, and discount rate movements 
do not by any means of necessity reflect this policy. (2) In 
the United States the control of credit since 1922 has been 
chiefly effected by this means, with the result that prices, trade 
and employment have been kept remarkably steady. (8) In 
Great Britain there has been no deliberate policy of expansion 
sufficient to counteract the fear of further deflation, which is 
still our official policy. (4) Swiss unemployment fell from 
99,500 in February, 1922, to 22,000 in April, 1923, coincidently 
with a rise of prices from 160.2 to 186.5. (5) Recent German 
experience is abnormal and difficult to interpret; but, as far 
as the facts are available, to R. D. or anyone else, there is nothing 
in them to impugn the broad conclusions of monetary theory. 
(6) R. D.’s scepticism is not shared by those who advocate a 
rise in the bank rate for the express purpose of reducing prices 
and bringing the pound back to pre-War parity. The present 
controversy is about the end to be achieved, not about the 
effectiveness of the means.—Ep. N.S.] 


FASCISMO 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I read with great pleasure your leading article on 
Fascism in last week’s New StaTesmMan. It is particularly 
satisfactory for Englishmen in Italy, to realise that the home 
country is adopting a sensible view of a movement, the evidences 
of which continually intrude themselves upon our daily life, and 
in which an exaggeration of the least desirable characteristics of 
the Italian is fully in evidence. Happily, however, the spirit of 
opposition is not confined to foreign countries ; in many places 
—and in Florence especially—the flame of revolt would spread 
quickly, if only a hand could be found brave enough to apply 
the touch. Meanwhile the over-taxed Italian continues to see 
every civil and administrative organisation crowded with idling 
Black-shirts, who behave themselves, as a rule, in an over- 
bearing and conceited fashion.—Yours, etc., TRAVELLER. 

Siena. 


THE RECOGNITION OF MEXICO 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of June 2list you say: “ Our secret 
diplomatists in Whitehall have never yet given us a quite 
convincing reason for the refusal to recognise the Mexican 
Government. The British public, as a whole, feels no qualms 
about recognition, and a large section of the business world has 
long wanted it. Who exactly is it who has not wanted it, and 
why ?” 

Is not the answer to this question, probably—the oil interests ? 
It is, I think, generally understood and has indeed been openly 
stated, that the two world oil groups have supported, one of 
them the Obregon Party, and the other the Huerta Party. 
Possibly the fact—which is widely alleged—that Obregon has 
the backing of the Standard Oi] Group, may account for the delay 
on the part of our Government to recognise the Obregon Govern- 
ment, in the hope that a turn of fortune may restore to power a 
Mexican Government more acceptable to the British Oil Group. 

Meanwhile, the mass of British business men, who have no 
interest in the rivalries of the oil groups, are denied the facilities 
to trade which recognition would give them, while the commercial 
travellers of other countries are digging themselves in in Mexico. 
—Yours, etc., Ceci, L’EstraNceE MALONE. 


6, Cheyne Street, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


PLANTAGENET IN THE PIGSTY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—The provocative article in your current issue on the 
subject of Pedigree Pig Breeding calls for comment under 
several heads. 

THe New SraTesMAN has always appeared to me in pro- 
pounding its point of view, whether on social subjects, Pissaro’s 
pictures, Shaw’s plays, Proust’s novels and even Stravinsky's 
Ballets, to be striving towards something which shall surpass 
these things, and it was with some slight shock I read the 
advocation of breeding animals more or less indiscriminately , 
for pedigree breeding merely means controlled selective breeding 
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for those points and qualities which experience has shown 
to be best. 

The effect of the pedigree pig movement has certainly not 
had a detrimental effect on the quality of the farmers’ stock 
in this country, and I see no reason why it should not have 
as beneficial an effect on the production of pork and bacon as 
the pedigree cattle trade has had on the world’s products of 


beef and milk. 

This country is pre-eminent in the production of pedigree 
stock, and as an instance of its effect I think I am right in 
affirming that the South American cattle breeders would be 
hard put to it if they had no English pedigree farms to draw 
upon for replacing their reverted stock. 

I think we have much to thank our shuddering Purists for, 
for knowing and perpetrating by selective breeding those 
points which are necessary to produce the best.—Yours, etc., 

C. Avon SILVERS. 


Oldfallings House, Bushbury, Wolverhampton. 


Miscellany 


HAROLD HARDRADA, POET 


OOK how the arts are all at one, and how true 
LC it is that the Muses hold hands in a ring as 
they dance round Apollo; whether he be 
weary of it yet, [donot know. Even little Terpsichore, 
of whom I am inordinately fond, is not allowed to break 
away. This truth occurred to me the other morning, 
it reinvaded my mind, as I looked up the authorities 
on the Battle of Stamford Bridge—which was fought, 
you will remember (why should I remind you? You 
are familiar with all these things !), on the 25th of 
September, 1066; a Monday; a very good day on 
which to fight a battle; not desecrating the Sabbath 
as did Waterloo, nor coming at the end of a tiresome 
week’s work when something might be lacking to the 
zest and spirit of the encounter. 

Reading my authorities on Stamford Bridge I dis- 
covered that history and lyric verse are in close com- 
munion, and that art governs all. 

For of authorities upon Stamford Bridge there is 
in truth but one full and detailed, which is Snorro; 
and Snorro’s writing is not only itself poetic, but 
contains the most delightful evidence of how poetry 
springs up in the mind of man and especially in the 
mind of the soldier, Harold Hardrada. 

Even the duller authorities on Stamford Bridge, who 
give us but a few lines of prose, cannot forbear the 
poetic mention of that one man holding the narrow 
bridge against a host until he was cut down. But 
Snorro out of Iceland, though writing an epic and 
writing a long time after, tells you the true story: it 
rings with truth; it is alive. Would that I could read 
that prose of his in his own tongue ! 

Therefore, have the dons blasphemed and called 
Snorro’s story a myth because it is true. Better still, 
Snorro, himself a poet (and standing to the Battle as 
near as we stand to the American War of Independence), 
was himself inspired by the poems of his elders, which 
poems he had seen before his eyes and which he had 
himself copied, as he tells us. The first instinct of 
those men who took part in so vivid an affair was 
to express themselves in rhythm. It was the 
inspiration of verse which gave immortality to 
the fighting, which put life and pulsation into the 
record, which enshrined and crystallised and made 
permanent their experience. When they sang 
of those English horsemen riding round the ring of 
the Norwegian steel, difficult to front, they sang of 
things that they themselves had seen, felt, heard, 
enormously experienced; and I marvel that any 









— 


miserable don, nearly a thousand years later 
should quaver out arguments against Englishme, 
having ridden horses in those days. Great heavens} 
When a man has stood up to a charge of horse, does he 
forget it? Does he mistake it for a charge of foot} 
Oh, Oxford, thou that sittest in the midst of th 
marshes and deceivest the very young! 

But there is even more of poetry in that high story of 
Stamford Bridge than the fact that its historian was, 
poet and that his authorities were the poets of his 
father’s time who had talked with the fighting-men ang 
with such few as made to the ships from the banks of 
the Derwent. 

In the recital this splendid fellow remembers what al] 
those soldiers also remember, the very noble custom 
of the time; which was that kings in arms, under the 
excitement and incitation of attack, should sing. 
And Harold Hardrada, when the English were upo 
him and he was about to swing his sword free of his 
mantle of blue, at once composed with great facility 
half-a-dozen lines of verse: not with a fountain pen 
miserably scratching out imitative stuff too late at 
night upon bad spirits, but in the open air of a York 
shire morning, singing with his mouth (upon wine] 
hope) and having his weapon in his hand ; watching 
the English as they came over the bridge and deploy- 
ed, after they had broken down the resistance of 
the one hero who had held the narrow way. 

Now note you this, Harold Hardrada was not of 
your country gentlemen poets who, writing for occasion 
and a little ashamed to be writing at all (thinking 
verse unworthy of a man of lineage and wealth), 
publish and confirm anything they may turn out and 
think the world should be only too grateful to have been 
given it. Far from it! Harold Hardrada did what 
all poets ought todo. When he had made up his nice 
little few lines of verse he turned to his companions-in- 
arms and he said, “I do not think those verses very 
good ; I must better them.” So, still with the English 
coming on, he made up another little poem and said, 
“That is much more satisfactory! That is much 
more the way in which the thing ought to be done!” 
And having so said, he turned to the business d 
fighting and fought all day, or rather, from the morning 
till noon, when an arrow caught him in the throat 
and he went down; worthy of his people and of # 
much fine sailing of the seas. He was a tall mal, 
they say, but he had no contempt for short men: 
and when he saw the English herald, long before th 
battle, riding up he said, “‘ This man is of low stature; 
but he sits well in his stirrups.” 


Indeed all those men of old time, mixed struggk f 


and every part of life with song. Nor were they the 
last; for a friend told me once that Frederick the 
Great, having been defeated in some action or othe 
(this is not of my own reading, I only repeat it @ 
hearsay) galloped away very rapidly with his secretary 
at his side, the secretary galloping I suppose mor 
clumsily (for I suppose that secretary was not bom 
with much wealth and therefore had not been bred 
riding gentlemanly in his earlier years). When th 
king had ridden many, many miles and was safely 
away from his enemies, he drew rein and bade bs 
unfortunate secretary set foot to ground, pull out bs 
inkhorn, his pen and his paper and write; sayi 
(so the tale was told me) “ I have composed a fine # 
of verses upon a Defeated King—be good enough 
take them down,” which the secretary then did in ths 
excellent French, which was the only language Fredené 
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knew well, and in that abominable verse which so 
great, though wizened, a captain took for poetry : “‘ He 
who looted so many towns and so many lines.” 
But really, when I come to think of it, few modern 
neral officers, let alone kings, have set this supreme 


seal of verse upon their actions. I cannot recall one 
who wrote any poem at all upon his efforts during our 
recent troubles, and though the late King of Monte- 
negro did write a poem upon the access of his little 
State to the Adriatic (“O Falcons of Tzernagora, 
the murmur of waves replies”) yet the practice of 
poetry has almost ceased to be a kingly art and has 
ceased to be a military art altogether. It will return. 

One line lingers in my memory, speaking of the 
late war, and that is a line written by an English poet 
and printed in that repository of great verse, the Times 
newspaper, on the occasion of a naval action in the 
Bight of Heligoland, in the very first days of 1914. 
The line runs : 

“ We bit them in the Bight!” 


It haunts me! It haunts me still. ... 

Does anybody read nowadays I wonder the enthus- 
iastic Roman verse upon the Battle of Pollentia ? 
I doubt it. And I only wish we had similar verse 
about the capitulation of Fiesole. It would be 
much better evidence of what the early fifth century 
thought about the barbarians than anything else. 
Alaric was for them no more than a revolutionary 
Roman general who had mutinied with his troops 
and done great harm. But Fiesole, the destruction 
of myriads of barbarians, defeated as the barbarians 
always were when they attacked the might of Rome, 
cut to pieces by the hundred thousand, chained and sold 
for slaves at a Bradbury a head; that was a victory which 
the time understood and loved. 

Now that so many anthologies are being published 
to the great profit of the publishers, to the small profit 
of the anthologists, and to the no-profit-at-all of the 
wretched poets themselves, why does not some pub- 
lisher hire a starving man to make an anthology of 
battle-writing in verse? There are passages in the 
Homeric poems not to be despised, and there is a 
chorus in the Hecuba asking how long it will be before 
the besiegers can get home from Flanders—and so 
on through the ages. There is the song of Roland, 
and there is the song of Antioch, and there is Maldon, 
and there is Brunanburgh (of which Tennyson made a 
fine thing) and there is Chénier, and on and on it goes 
in a perpetually rising ecstasy of verse (for here also 
Progress rules) until we get that superlative, that 
culminating line, ‘‘ We bit them in the Bight!” 

To which finding nothing superior, I cease. 

H. BEtoc. 


THE ESCAPE OF SAEMUNDR 


N the year 1075 the devil became tired of wandering 

in the void and settled down in a Southern country 

__ to teach the black arts. He set up a school, to 
Which the nobility sent the flower of their youth. The 
devil is not, as some erroneously imagine, a twin-headed 
dragon with a forked tail, nor even a quaint figure like 
Chaliapin as Mephistopheles. On the contrary, he is a 
tall, well-built old gentleman, with a strangely noble face, 
dark searching eyes, and flowing white beard. The bald 
spot on his crown is covered by a tight-fitting skull cap, 
and he wears a long black gown with shiny tassels, and soft 
leather shoes with the toes turned up in eastern fashion. 
He has always had one great sorrow—his ineligibility for 





marriage. For very dearly he desires a son to call his own. 
Several times he has tried his subtle wiles, but so awful 
is the knowledge he possesses that no one knowing him can 
help but loathe him. Try to imagine the eternal unrest 
throughout thousands of centuries he must have experi- 
enced. The searing knowledge that what the merest 
mortals deem a commonplace, is to the Black Master a 
thing unattainable, an impossibility, yet something, to be 
longed and hoped for. 

When Frodi Sigfusson died, Saemundr, his eldest son, 
shared the estate between his three brothers and departed 
from Oddi to seek his fortune abroad. He was at seven- 
teen a well-built, comely lad. Masses of wavy golden hair 
surmounted perfectly chiselled features. His heart and 
mind were clean, young and fearless. Thus he came to 
the Southern country where the Black Master kept his 
school. 

The devil asked in payment for a five years’ course 
the whole of his fortune, to which Saemundr readily 
assented, and in a few months the apt pupil had progressed 
wonderfully at the hands of so great a teacher. One 
morning the devil espied Saemundr strolling in the garden, 
and the rising sun shone on his golden hair. Naked except 
for a loincloth, he excelled as a figure of strong, virile youth. 
The old man wrung his hands in anguish as the great 
yearning for a son came over him once more. He pictured 
the young man as the possible embodiment and reincarna- 
tion of himself in a cleaner and fairer form. Sitting there 
morning after morning from then on, he watched in secret 
the glory of his affections. Saemundr never imagined for 
one moment the real object of the old man’s devotion for 
him. The devil taught him how to read the stars, to foretell 
the weather by the cock’s crow, how to make pigs go mad 
and turn salt water into finest wine. So much did the young 
man learn that he even forgot his own identity, and believed 
it was true, when the Black Master told him, he was his 
son “ Kollr.” 

About this time Saint Jén, who had known the boy of 
old, happened to be travelling in that country and sought 
him out. Saint Jén was a very foul, dirty old man, in 
a brown cassock covered with the dust of thousands of 
weary miles. His hair was unkempt, his face haggard 
from fasting. The lad would not at first believe he had 
even seen him before. But Saint Jén, despite his dirt, 
was a good-hearted enough man. He persevered, and 
visited the young scholar in secret again and again, and 
at last he persuaded Saemundr to return to his right senses. 
He suggested that they should escape together. Accord- 
ingly they laid their plans with that singular ingenuity of 
which the boy had learnt so much of late. 

The devil never sleeps. That same night it was very 
rough and stormy. The clouds suppressed the moon and 
the rain came down in fitful gusts. Sometimes it poured 
down in earnest, then as suddenly became gusts of spray 
in the path of the living wind. It was just such a night 
as ever pleased the wayward old man; dressed in nothing 
but his gown and skull cap, he hurried out. 

Gleefully he wended his way up hill and down dale. 
His white beard tossed in the wind, and the rain ran in 
little rivers down the black robe. Peeping in at rich men’s 
houses he espied them huddled over the fire, and into the 
hovels of the poor where they slept peacefully. Then, 
laughing and chuckling, he pursued his way. For countless 
centuries he had wandered thus. It was the zest of life 
to him; the old man found enjoyment in Nature only in 
her wild, reckless moods. Like his own mind, a tremendous 
whirlpool of conflicting elements, so were the forces of 
Nature unleashed that night. 

Towards morning the rain ceased, the sky grew clearer, 
and stars showed in the ever-changing patches of blue. 
The devil lay down on a grassy bank and began idly to 
study the stars. 

The stars shone out in the now clear sky, as Saemundr 
and Saint Jén urged their ponies towards the coast. The 
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tang of the salt was in the air, though as yet they had 
five miles to cover ere they reached the waiting ship. 
Ever and anon the lad cast his eyes heavenwards, anxiously, 
to the stars. 

The good Saint Jén, who knew little and guessed less of 
the powers of magic, complacently congratulated himself 
upon saving the son of his old friend. Not very far now 
and they would board their good vessel, and then, under 
the patronage of Father Neptune, they would set sail 
for home. 

A vision of the Needles off Portland Head, as he had 
last seen them seven years ago, their summits hidden in 
the low storm clouds, their base in the dancing spray, 
rose before him. Yes, the good Saint Jén was glad to be 
going home, the more so by reason of the fame and honour 
that would greet this, his latest enterprise. 

Suddenly he felt the lad shaking him by the shoulder and, 
looking round, discerned his face pale with excitement as 
he pointed with his finger to the sky. 

‘**My master is now on his way and sees where we are; 
this have I read in the stars.” 

The old man was greatly perturbed and asked what 
was to be done? 

** Take off one of my shoes, fill it with water, and place 
it on my head,”’was the reply. Jdén did so. 

The devil, looking up into the heavens, beheld the 
reflection of the water. In that moment he experienced 
the most awful feeling of desolation even he had ever known. 
Gone were his cherished hopes, blasted at the point of fulfil- 
ment. 

““The stranger has drowned my foster son, Kollr, for 
there is water round his star.” 

Sadly he retraced his steps homewards, nor did he look 
upwards into the heavens again that night. When all 
was safe the two continued their journey. 

In this way Saemundr, surnamed Frodi, returned to 
his home and future greatness. Wi Smirn. 


Drama 
A MISADVENTURE 
AND THE GREAT ADVENTURE 


HE revival of The Great Adventure at the Hay- 
market is most welcome; and all the more be- 
cause the authors’ “big machine” at Drury Lane 
seemed from the start soon likely to run down. 

London Life fulfilled Drury Lane requirements in only 
one respect: it encouraged scenic display. But it 
moved far too slowly. It was the vein of The Grand 
Babylon Hotel that Mr. Bennett and Mr. Knoblock 
should have worked on this occasion. They should 
have packed their play with terrific incidents and 
thrown probability to the winds. In London Life, 
unfortunately, they kept a timid eye on probability, 
without attaining thrilling realism. 

The theme of The Great Adventure is taken from that 
capital novel Buried Alive, and it is treated by Mr. 
Bennett with exactly the right degree of perfunctory 
lightness appropriate to so fantastic a story. It is the 
fantastic story of an abnormally shy man. Ilam Carve, 
an artist of European reputation, is so shy that even 
casual contacts with his fellow-men have always been 
embarrassing to him, while he avoided more exacting 
relations by travelling ceaselessly about the Continent 
with one companion, his valet. But indulgence of his 
supreme faculty as an artist, his only joy, has brought, 
alas, most galling burdens in its train: the curiosity 
of snobs and the importunities of admirers. His life 
has been spent in dodging the consequences of his 
fame. Being genuinely shy, and most sensitive when 
he is most passionate, the only on le with whom he 
has felt comfortable are those who have no idea what 


— ee, 


an artist feels or what art is. His “ great adventure” 
brings him a wife quite unusually qualified to soothe 
and satisfy him. He would never have found her fo, 
himself. His valet had been corresponding with her, 
under Carve’s name, through a matrimonial agency, 
One of the tests of a good play is that the incidents which 
control the story should also exhibit the characteristics 
of the principal persons in it. The play in which some 
incidents are allocated to exhibiting character and others 
to developing the story is always clumsy. Indeed, the 
prime difficulty of the dramatic form lies in achieving 
this economy. In The Great Adventure the incident 
which exposes the depth of the hero’s shyness is that 
which entails logically the surprising sequence of events, 

On the artist’s arrival in England from one of his 
incessant peregrinations his impulse to hide himself 
leads him into permitting the doctor, who is called in 
to attend his sick valet, to suppose that the valet is 
the famous Ilam Carve, and he the valet. The valet 
dies and circumstances conspire to make it more and 
more difficult for the nervous artist to set the confusion 
right. He can’t, he simply can’t; and the valet is 
buried with due pomp in Westminster Abbey. At the 
same time the artist 1s relieved of the enormous burden 
of his notoriety. He begins life again in blissful 
obscurity, hiding a happy diminished head in the 
shades of Putney as the husband of the matter-of-fact 
young woman, who had never seen the valet, and to 
whom it is doubtful if that deceased rascal would have 
behaved honestly. She is the perfect complement to 
the skinless, apprehensive, unpractical artist. Her 
astonishing ignorance and homely self-assurance only 
fail her when she is faced with the fact that her husband, 
whom she thought endearingly crazy, really is the famous 
artist who was supposed to have been buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The mischief came about through Ilam Carve not 
being able to abstain from painting ; Janet was pleased 
that the dear, dotty fellow should amuse himself so 
harmlessly and not a little surprised that the results 
used to fetch a pound or so when he took his pictures 
to a little tobacconist round the corner. For Carve's 
old dealer spotted them as genuine works of the master 
and bought them and sold them at appropriate prices 
to rich American collectors. In one picture which 
changed hands in this way a taxi-cab unfortunately 
appeared ; and since “‘ Ilam Carve ” died in the days of 
hansom cabs, the collector naturally concludes that 
the dealer has planted him with a forgery. A lawsuit 
is pending, and in self-defence the dealer, who trusts his 
connoisseurship to the point of being certain, in spite 
of the Abbey funeral, that “Ilam Carve” must be 
still alive, hunts down the unhappy artist. The case 
is settled out of court. Carve’s identity is established, 
but national dignity is saved by his readily consenting 
to remain nominally dead. 

The Great Adventure was a great success when it was 
produced in April, 1913. It will continue to amuse 
and attract. The authors have found a_ worthy 
successor of the wonderful Miss Wish Wynne, in Miss 
Hilda Trevelyan, and a capable “Ilam Carve” m 
Mr. Leslie Faber. Beside the high fun of the 
desperate and tardy attempts of the nervous artist to 
prevent the apotheosis of his valet, there are two strains 
in this play which give permanent pleasure. In the 
first place the story is a most original version of the old 
situation, with its ironies, of the great man in humble 
disguise; that has never failed from the Arabian 
Nights down to Prince Florizel to delight. In the 
second, in the character of Janet we enjoy the ever 
cheering spectacle of a thoroughly natural person 
exhibiting complete indifference to fame and soc 
prestige. This exhilarates and amuses us because we 
tend to be browbeaten by them ourselves. 

Desmonp MacCartTHy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


WAS talking the other day about Browning’s diction 
I and metaphors—the racy, colloquial quality of 
them; having in mind not so much his grand poems, 
Artemis Prologizes, Caliban upon Setebos, etc., as his stony, 
angular, little lyrics, in which metaphors, lit by the great 
warm sun of his imagination, glitter like grains of mica. 
I quoted : 
Feel, where my life broke off from thine, 
How fresh the splinters keep and fine— 
Only a touch and we combine! 


as an example of those quick flashes of prosaic, definite 
images which Browning introduced with such intense 
effect into the diction of English verse. (No, not intro- 
duced, revived—I am forgetting Donne’s ‘* compasses.”’) 
When I got back to my books, I looked up the poem in 
which these lines occur. It is called Three Days. The 
theme is the impatience of a lover, who is, however, about 
to meet his beloved so soon that the brief diminishing 
delay is only a kind of blissful torture to him; and it 
begins : 

So, I shall see her in three days 

And just one night, but nights are short, 

Then two long hours and that is morn. 


I was gravelled ; for how could a lover have three days 
to wait and yet have only one night of solitude to endure ? 
But I take it the poet means that there are still three days, 
in the biblical or calendar sense of “* day,” to be lived 
through, and one night besides, which, since it is a summer 
night, is—thank Heaven—a short one. 


So, I shall see her in three days. 


Note the effectiveness of that comma after “So.” It is 
by such strokes—in this case a mere mute dab of the pen— 
that Browning justifies his claim to possess the “ dramatic 
imagination.”” Suppose he had written, 


So I shall see her in three days, 


what opening statement could then have been milder, 
flatter? But, thanks to the comma, the word “So” is 
laden with controlled hope, and becomes a composed 
recognition of certain happiness. How much even a 
comma can do! 


* * * 


In an ode of Coventry Patmore’s The Day After To- 
morrow the same mood finds still more exalted and passion- 
= expression. The essence of it lies in one magnificent 

e: 

Perturb my golden patience not with joy. 


Iam astonished that the young who put intensity first 
among a poet’s qualities, should read Browning and 
Patmore so little. Donne they know and admire ; why not 
these ? Perhaps because there is an angry, edgy, love of 
the ugly in Donne ; guarantee that admiration will never 
be betrayed by passages of too-too jovial optimism or 
hamby-pamby purity. But since the ethereal-amorous 
in Donne finds also favour, so should the fully-conscious 
Platonism of Patmore. 


I never stoop’d so low, as they 

Which on an eye, cheek, lip can prey ; 
Seldom to them which soar no higher 
Than virtue, or the mind to admire ; 
For sense and understanding may 
Know what gives fuel to their fire ; 
My love, though silly, is more brave ; 
For may I miss, whate’er I crave 

If I knew yet what I would have. 


Thus Donne ; and now The Unknown Eros: 
What in its ruddy orbit lifts the blood, 
Like a perturbed moon of Uranus, 
Reaching to some great world in ungauged darkness hid; 
And whence 
This rapture of the sense 
Which, by thy whisper bid, 
Reveres with obscure rite and sacramental sign 
A bond I know not of nor dimly can divine ; 
This subject loyalty which longs 
For chains and thongs 
Woven of gossamer and adamant, 
To bind me to my unguessed want ? 


With its magnificent close : 


There lies the crown 

Which all thy longing cures. 

Refuse it, Mortal, that it may be yours ! 

It is a Spirit, though it seems red gold ; 

And such may no man, but by shunning, hold. 
Refuse it, till refusing be despair ; 

And thou shalt feel the phantom in thy hair. 


Donne himself was impatient with the azure loves of 
shepherds and shepherdesses, then so much in vogue, but not 
with the dazzling darkness of this kind of love-poetry. 


* * * 


The eighteenth century neatness of the diction of The 
Angel in the House gives pleasure even while the sentiment 
often excites a grin. I do not often look into it, but, when 
I do, I am often astonished at the subtleties of observa- 
tion embedded in its excessively homely and complacent 
realism, and at the vistas which open from the Dean’s 
croquet lawn. 

Not in the crises of events, 

Of compass’d hopes, or fears fulfill’d, 
Or acts of gravest consequence, 

Are life’s delight and depth reveal’ d. 
The day of days was not the day ; 

That went before, or was postponed ; 
The night Death took our lamp away 

Was not the night on which we groaned. 
I drew my bride, beneath the moon, 

Across my threshold; happy hour ! 
But, ah, the walk that afternoon 

We saw the water-flags in flower! 


By the bye what a perfect Chinese “ stop-short ” the 
last four lines make; and is not the quiet sentiment of 
them, the theme itself, exactly the kind of thing which 
has recently made the fastidious rave over Chinese poetry? 
I hope it is not altogether perversity in me which makes me 
so often, as I turn the pages of “* Back-numbers,”’ discover 
there, perfectly done, the very latest thing that the modern 
are attempting to do. 

* * * 


I was writing about Galton last week. I notice that 
Mr. Shaw, in his preface to Saint Joan (Constable. 6s.), 
classes Joan as a “ visualiser”; referring to Galton’s 
inquiries into the various degrees and the peculiarities of 
the power of visualising objects before the mind’s eye in 
different people : 

The most sceptical scientific reader may therefore accept as a 
flat fact, carrying no implication of unsoundness of mind, that 
Joan was what Galton and other modern investigators of human 
faculty call a visualiser. She saw imaginary saints just as some 
other people see imaginary diagrams and landscapes with numbers 
dotted about them, and are thereby able to perform feats of memory 
and arithmetic impossible to non-visualisers. 

He overlooks an impertant distinction. Joan believed 
in the objective reality of her visions; the man who, 
when he thinks of figures, sees them arranged in certain 
patterns or associates colours with letters or colours with 
sounds, does not. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Green Hat. By Micnart Arten. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Wife of the Centaur. By Cyrim Hume. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Cricket Match. By Hucu pr Sexrncourt. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
The Home Maker. By Dororuy CanrieLp. Cape. 7s. 6d. 





The worst of reading many novels is that it makes one so 
heartily sick of the subject of love. Now love is a fascinating 
subject. When one reads about it in Burton, in Stendhal, 
in Longus, in Shakespeare, in Racine, in Donne, one feels 
inclined to wish that they would go on talking for ever. There 
are moods when one can become fascinated with Dr. Freud 
or Ovid. But the reading of many novels is not good for even 
the hardiest digestion. More and more one begins to demand 
restraint and wisdom—the grown-up mind. Less and less 
does one’s chance of finding it seem to become. 


Of the four novels under review the first two are concerned 
almost wholly with this passion and the last two scarcely at all. 
It is not perhaps surprising, therefore, that the last two are 
those I have enjoyed the most. 

Mr. Michael Arlen seems to me an irritating writer. His 
faults are of a kind to make it almost impossible for sensitive 
readers to forgive him anything on the ground of his cleverness. 
He has an affected manner of writing? 

She was fair. As they would say it in the England of long ago 
—she was fair. And she was grave, so grave. That is a sad lady, 
I thought. To be fair, to be sad . . . why, was she intelligent, 
too? And white she was, very white, and her painted mouth was 
purple in the dim light, and her eyes, which seemed set very wide 
apart, were cool, impersonal, sensible, and they were blazing blue. 
Even in that light they were blazing blue, like two spoonfuls of 
the Mediterranean in the early morning of a brilliant day. The 
Sirens had eyes like that, without a doubt, when they sang of 
bitter dreams. But no siren, she! That was a sad lady, most 
grave. 

It is not only this trick of repetition that he has which 
irritates one, though indeed that after many pages becomes 
tiresome enough, far more it is, I think, a sort of knowingness. 
Mr. Arlen, one feels, is anxious that we should know how entirely 
he is in the swim, in every swim. First of all he would like 
us to know how familiar he is with all the luxuries—cigars, 
motor cars, lip sticks, scents, night clubs, the latest Parisian 
cocottes—he has the names of all of them at his fingers’ ends. 
He is naturally a great connoisseur of women. But he has read 
as well. It is “‘as Mr. Wells says” here, “ in that phrase of 
Mr. Conrad’s” there, now we hear of people “of whom 
Mr. Galsworthy has written,” and now a witty quotation from 
Mr. Beerbohm or an unnecessary one from Balzac. Never will 
he let one rest, never can he write simply. He will give you 
bits of Mr. Wells and bits of Henry James, and again and 
again he either attempts or fails to avoid mixing them with 
the well-known Barrie formula: 

It isn’t of this world, that playmate love, it’s of a larger world 
than ours, a better world, a world of dreams which aren’t illusions, 
and that is why the angels have crow’s-feet round their eyes, 
because they are peering to see why all dreams in our world should 
be illusions. 

Nor is it only the style that is so smart and thin and restless. 
There is a parade of knowledge about women, a sort of 
epigrammatic cocksureness on all the details of love-making, 
that I find particularly unpleasant ; an assumption that love 
has something to do with silk underclothing at one moment, 
and at the next a rhetorical outburst on almost Wellsian lines 
of optimism that is almost worse. I know no more than 
Mr. Arlen what love is, but I do wish he could be a little more 
modest and show a little better taste when dealing with the 
subject : 


They call this rhythm the Blues. It reminded you of past 
and passing things. It reminded you of the days when people 
over forty had still enough restraint not to crowd out every ball- 
room and night-club with their dancing in open formation, playfully 
aiming at each other’s tonsils with their feet. It reminded you 
of the scent tangled in the hair of she with whom you had last 
danced to that rhythm. You saw the soft line of her face by 
your shoulder, the tender pocket behind her ear, the absorbed 
excursion of her breath through her nostrils, the dark eyebrow 
over which you would lightly pass the third finger of your left 
hand but that it would soil the tip of it. You mourned the presence 
of the dead. You mourned the memory of the living. They call 
this rhythm the Blues. 


And so it continues to end once more in the phrase: “ They 
this rhythm the Blues.” 






















































Much better because much less sophisticated nonsense i, 
that of the American, Mr. Cyril Hume. He at least make 
no pretence at being grown-up; he is at times indeed rather 
“‘ red-corpuscled ” and at other times he will quote from 
“Cynara.” But he is immensely bothered, clearly, at teljj 
the truth about sex. For a page or two he will be daring} 
sordid, for another page or two daringly cynical, but his mogt 
usual mood is very tense and rapturous : 


Happiness pierced him suddenly like a flaming sword. Hig 
pulses beat to the rhythm of a wild prothalamion ... He! 
For him! He was to explore the shrouded mysteries that dwelled 
behind her eyes. Her Venus body and the youth of it, the promises 
he read in the sultry curves of her mouth . . . these were his tp 
take and hold like a cup to drink deep . . . Soon/ Come soon; 
Clothed in beauty as with starlight and her hair rippling around 
her like a cloak. So was his great longing ended. Now might 
those three worn pilgrims, soul and heart and body, rest, having 
found the grail. 


And, of course, as this incident takes place near to the beginning 
of the book, the three worn pilgrims are far from resting or 
from finding the grail. Soul and heart and body have much to 
endure, as indeed do those they so easily enthral, before the 
end is reached, for this hero is at all events a very successful 
lover. There are some good sketches of character in this 
book, and the writing, if rather fervid, is sincere. It seems 
quite likely that Mr. Hume may do something far better, but 
one cannot certainly say of him yet that he has a grown-up mind, 

At the other end of the list we have The Cricket Match and 
The Home Maker, and again one of them is English and the 
other American. Mr. de Selincourt’s story takes place all in 
one day, and is simply concerned with the playing of a cricket 
match in a Sussex village. We are introduced to several 
members of the home side early in the morning; to a boy of 
fifteen, who is hoping wildly to be allowed to play and goes 
down to talk to the gardener about it before breakfast; to 
Sid Smith, the famous bowler and bricklayer’s assistant, whose 
white trousers, all neatly mended the night before, have 
tragically come into contact with his baby’s napkin ; to Edgar 
Trine, who has five pairs of white trousers brought to him to 
select from by the neat and pretty maid, with his morning 
tea tray; to John Mcleod, the bald-headed secretary, who has 
just bought caps for the team and has to exercise the kindliest 
tact to make it wear them. We take these and other members 
of the team through the morning. We watch the match which, 
as Mr. de Selincourt is in the pleasantest of humours throughout 
the book, is won by the home team by two runs just on time. 
And so night falls. We have seen into the lives of a good 
many people by this time, quite ordinary village people, and 
the process on the whole has been a pleasant one. At times 
the tones of the preacher threaten ominously ; we begin to 
fear words like “‘ playing the game,” “every man for his side,” 
** keen as'mustard,”’ and so on, but for the most part these are 
only distant threats, and the temptation to point the moral is 
manfully withstood. Also, of course, Mr. de Selincourt can 
write good sound English, and he is writing about something 
he has genuinely enjoyed. 

In Miss Dorothy Canfield’s The Home Maker there is 4 
suspicion of the tract also, and again nothing much worse than 
a suspicion. This is a story of a capable managing woman, 
so efficient and intolerable in the home that her incompetent 
husband, and her child, nearly die under her reign. He 
husband meets with an accident, and she has to go out to ear 
a living for the family. At once everything is changed. 
children are happy with their father at home, the wife makes 
a success of money-making. There is more in the story than 
that, of course, but that very roughly is the theme. What is 
striking is the vividness of some of the scenes, especially those 
dealing with childhood. There is one, where a little boy who 
has been deprived of his Teddy bear by his managing mother 
on hygienic grounds, which is one of the most moving scenes I 
have read in a modern novel for a long time. We are shown 
the small boy discovering his Teddy in a drawer upstairs, his 
determination to come and tell his mother, his realisation from 
her face that it would be impossible to make her understand: 


He went downstairs to find Mother, his lower lip trembling 4 
little with his hope and fear as Mother had not seen it sine 
Stephen was a little baby. Nor did she see it this time. He went 
to the kitchen door and looked in, and instantly knew through 
a thousand familiar channels that it would do no good to 
Mother, then—or ever. . . . He turned away clutching Teddy 
and looked about him wildly. All around him was the inexorable 
prison of his warm, clean, well ordered home. No escape. 
appeal. No way to protect what was dear to him. There fl 
upon him that most sickening and poisonous of human emotio®, 
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the sensation of utter helplessness before physical violence. Mother 

would take Teddy away and do whatever she pleased with him 

because she was stronger than Stephen. 

There are many more such scenes, sensitively and very 
vividly told. And, moreover, Miss Canfield has succeeded in 
peing fair even to the mother. There are some rather flagrant 
unlikelinesses in the book, but for the sake of her virtues Miss 


Canfield is easy to forgive. Rare WRIGHT. 


CAN ART KILL ONE BIRD WITH 
TWO STONES? 


Stanley Spencer. 36 Plates and Introduction by R. H. W. 
Benn. 8s. 6d 

Henry Lamb. 36 Plates and Introduction by G. L. K. Benn. 
8s. 6d. 


The fact that we may derive small pleasure from most of the 
work of either Mr. Spencer or Mr. Lamb is of no importance 
to anyone except ourselves. And the fact that others may be 
in the same case is of no importance except to them. But when 
they begin to discuss with us our common misfortune, and 
we give different reasons for it, matters quite otherwise interesting 
than personal tastes are raised, and we find ourselves coursing 
abstractions with none the less enjoyment because the pursuit 
is sure to be inconclusive. 


Starting, then, with the excellent reproductions which make 
up the body of these two volumes, we look first of all for beauty 
(or, if you prefer it, significance) of form; and we are dis- 
appointed. Both Mr. Spencer and Mr. Lamb are interested 
in design—though apparently much less in texture and matiére 
which are equally essential to formal excellence—and their 
interest in design leads them to look for and invent curious 
or novel shapes. The principal result is that their works become 
less interesting as they become more familiar. (Degas is the 
great warning against this method of design. By taking 
objects at an unusual angle he made most of his pictures 
interesting at first sight, but too often they fail to wear well.) 
And when we come to the descriptive content in the pictures 
of Mr. Spencer and Mr. Lamb, we are no more contented. 
What poetry or drama there is strikes us as affected. To 
imagine Scriptural personages, for instance, dressed in con- 
temporary clothes seemed natural in the fifteenth century 
to both the painter and his public. It may now be natural 
to Mr. Spencer to do so, but it is not natural to his public. 
The result is that where he should appear ingenuous, he only 
seems arch. Can it be then that it is not because his pictures 
are “ literature’ that we dislike them, but because they are 
bad literature? The troublesome fact remains that if the 
douanier Rousseau had treated Scriptural scenes in this way, 
they would certainly have seemed delightful and in no respect 
astunt. It must therefore be admitted that descriptive content 
if it exists at all in a picture, can only please if the containing 
forms are satisfactory. But, this admission made, is it not 
still possible to believe that a picture with descriptive content 
may gain from it additional horse-power as a machine-d-émouvoir 
and that, other things being equal, it is likely to move us more 
than one that is without it ? 


The danger is that those who, say, infinitely prefer Braque 
to Mr. Spencer may take accident for cause. It is not, surely, 
because Mr. Spencer is interested in other matters besides 
pure form that he is so much the weaker painter. The circum- 
stance that the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and their spiritual 
heirs, such as Mr. Spencer and Mr. Lamb, have been intensely 
Interested in description has encouraged those who do not 
care for their work in a prejudice against description itself. 
Moreover, the earlier works of these latter artists are their 
best, and the deeper they fall into the Pre-Raphaelite tradition 
the more unsatisfactory their pictures become. So that most 
unfortunately the two volumes under review are likely only 
to fortify an esthetic which has been accepted not so much 
upon its merits as because of the recent situation of art criticism 
in England. 

Since the first Post-Impressionist Exhibition critics have been 
sharply and naturally divided into two classes, those who 
8ppreciate what one may call the modern movement in painting, 
and those who do not. To-day it is no longer insolent but 
merely historical to call the former (the party of Cézanne and 
Picasso) the party of good taste, and the latter (the party 
of the Royal Academy, and dare one add, of the New English 





Art Club) the party of bad taste. For fifteen years have 
passed, and the verdict of time and of Europe is becoming 
everywhere evident. The unlucky thing is that the leaders 
of the former party have bound themselves to an esthetic 
which, though much preferable to that of their opponents, 
seems ¢very year more unacceptable. For a long while one 
was content to accept, at any rate in public, the arguments 
of Mr. Roger Fry and Mr. Clive Bell because, almost alone of 
English critics, these two gentlemen knew a good picture when 
they saw it. Moreover, they both presented their case with 
exceptional skill. But perhaps now, when the campaign is 
virtually won, one may, while giving every recognition to their 
uncommon perceptiveness and sensibility, question some of 
the principles with which they rationalised their good taste. 
These principles were in the circumstances to be expected. 
The great beauty of many cubist or abstract pictures, as well 
as of carpets and pots, proved beyond all question that descrip- 
tive content was not essential to visual art. Also nowhere 
had description had a more devastating effect than in England. 
What more natural than to maintain that description was 
not only inessential but quite irrelevant? Nothing, we 
were told, was of consequence save form, and the appre- 
ciation of works of visual art was utterly independent of 
our knowledge of even the appearance of the outside 
world. This view seems to be founded on two mistakes, 
The first is logical. It is premised that some works 
of art which are independent-of-descriptive-content are 
good, Therefore, it is argued, all good works of art are inde- 
pendent-of-descriptive-content. The second mistake is psycho- 
logical, based upon an a priori simplification of mental processes 
which experience does not confirm. The mind is not made up 
of water-tight compartments, of which one deals with pure form, 
and one with natural science, another with history, another 
with love, and so on. The senses can convey no impression to 
the mind which does not immediately arouse an indefinite number 
of most complicated associations. And in face of certain works 
of art these are so rich and pleasure-giving that any theory which 
denies their value seems to us either blind or quite arbitrary. 
At the same time it is impossible to repeat too often that form 
is the one thing necessary to artistic salvation, that it is sufficient 
in itself, and that apart from it no work of visual art can begin to 
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exist. Form alone can rouse the esthetic emotion, but content 
can heighten it. Or, to put the case more strongly, and in such a 
way that it applies to art of all sorts, form is the condition upon 
which content becomes exsthetically operative. 


Since for the purpose of argument analysis, and consequently 
over-simplification, are necessary, one may continue by showing 
that in this matter of descriptive content three elements can be 
distinguished. There is representation, the suggestion in a 
visual work of art of an exterior object. Almost all painting 
has been to some extent a criticism of appearances. And some 
objects are merely as forms more attractive than others. Else 
why has almost every painter delighted to paint the nude ? 
Not only does he receive an impulse from his interest in its loveli- 
ness, but that interest is transferred to the spectator of the resul- 
tant work. Alsoeven the austerest critic derives pleasure from the 
delicacy with which the texture of natural objects—say of foliage 
or of fur—is conveyed, and particularly from the economy or 
shorthand with which an object is represented. We would even 
suggest that when an artist makes a distortion, he is seeking, 
not only to strengthen the design, but often also to emphasise 
the impression that the original in nature made upon him ; and 
our pleasure in the new form is increased by our inclination 
unconsciously to correct the distortion in our mind, or at least 
to compare it with the natural form of which we have independent 
knowledge. We enjoy the difference because it stimulates the 
imagination. Similarly a line can be significant or beautiful 
in two ways—for its purely formal relation to other lines, and for 
the ingenuity with which it suggests to the spectator more than 
it actually describes. In such representation there is no question 
of literature. We are concerned with the objects of the outside 
world merely as visible phenomena possessing shape and colour. 
The pleasure we derive from their being expressed or translated 
in paint cannot be denied, but we are told that it is inadmissible 
or non-esthetic. 


Secondly there is drama, and this is where the bogey of 
“literature ” enters. Yet the pleasure to be obtained is unde- 
niable. The pathos of figures in Giotto’s Arena frescoes, for 
instance, or the austere and elegant detachment of the soldiers 
in Mantegna’s Crucifizion in the Louvre cannot fail to excite. 
Or take the new Renoir presented by Mr. Courtauld, an exquisite 
picture of a girl in a box at the theatre. When we know that it 
is called “* La premieére sortie,” the tense line of the body must 
take on additional interest. But again the esthetic Puritans 
reprove our pleasure as illegitimate. 


Thirdly, there is what can only be called poetry. In Titian’s 
Bacchus and Ariadne not only is the painting a delight, and not 
only are the figures, animals, landscape, and accessories all 
lovely in themselves, but the picture gives, it must be admitted, 
a further thrill to those acquainted with Greek mythology and 
the Latin poets, by arousing a host of associations which it would 
not arouse in a Chinaman who was ignorant of the myth. But 
the pleasure we derive from these is also, we are informed, 
irrelevant. 

These three elements of additional pleasure merge, and in 
many works of art reinforce one another. It may be. main- 
tained that the first of them is allowable, but not the others. 
If, however, one suddenly said to Mr. Bell ** Watteau,” the first 
reaction in his mind would probably be the impression of a 
féte galante rather than of any form, however pyramidal, conic, 
or cylindrical. At the same time it is painful to believe that 
his first reaction to 4 painter’s name would be any idea irrelevant 
to his art. After all, the difference may be largely a matter of 
terminology. If Mr. Bell insists upon calling the pleasures 
derived from other things than pure form non-esthetic, it is 
perhaps not very important, so long as he does not deny their 
existence. It is presumably the office of the artist as well as of 
everyone else to do everything possible to increase the available 
amount of pleasure. And as long as description in any of its 
functions does not interfere in any way with the artist’s concen- 
tration upon form—and by now all intelligent persons are 
agreed that it must not—he will not object to our enjoying what 
seems to him the somewhat disreputable pleasure to be derived 
from representation, drama, or poetry. It would be fascinating 
to see abstract designs by Giotto, Mantegna, or Renoir; but 
it is hardly likely that Mr. Bell for all his puritanism would 
willingly forgo for the sake of such, the existing paintings of 
these masters with the pleasure-giving associations which they 
must excite in his mind, or that of any intelligent European. 
And as for the pictures of Mr. Spencer and Mr. Lamb, if their 
design were more satisfactory, and their texture more delicate, 
no doubt their drama would seem more poignant and their 


poetry more suggestive. R. M. 





THE WORK OF TIME 


A History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714. By Kerra Femmng, 
Oxford Press. 16s. 


To trace the history of a political party is to write a nove 
with a hero. It needs a peculiar blend of self-restraint, of 
sympathy and of imagination. Of self-restraint, because 4 
much intricate personal detail has to be left out, and so many 
great scenes and great figures have to be suppressed. Of 
sympathy with that great Leviathan of average men, bound 
together under their head by a pact of common aims ang 
principles, whose passions and prejudices are the lifeblood 
of politics. Of imagination, to grasp the meaning and content 
of what look like insignificant squabbles, mean shifts, and 
petty stratagems. To be a shrewd and penetrating judge of 
character without being lured into biography, to understand 
and value a party creed without becoming a party pamphleteer, 
to feel and to stimulate a zest for the intricacies of the party 
game, and yet remain the onlooker who sees more of it than 
its players, is to have made the most of a very difficult theme, 
This is what Mr. Feiling, in the intervals of being one of the 
pillars of the Oxford tutorial system, that saeva noverca of 
young historians, has triumphantly achieved. 


More than this: he has deliberately chosen and successfully 
treated a party and a period which make more than normal 
demands on the qualities of the party historian. The Tory party 
between the fall of Strafford and the flight of Bolingbroke need 
all the sympathy, imagination and self-restraint that even 
Mr. Feiling can command. For their history is throughout one 
of defeat and of compromise, of generals who failed to take the 
towns they besieged and lost the battles they fought, of armies 
for whom God seldom or never arose and scattered their enemies, 
and of leaders who were themselves sceptical of the worship they 
inspired. Cromwell may have wondered, at the end of his 
life, whether having once been in grace he had not fallen from 
it with his loss of faith in the political wisdom of the saints, 
But Clarendon can have had no doubts about the failure of the 
Restoration to restore the old England of his youth. Even 
Shaftesbury’s defeat has more romance about it than Danby’s 
half-success, and what are the triumphs of Bolingbroke and 
Harley to those of Marlborough? The Whigs believed in Parlia- 
mentary supremacy and were justified by the event; the Tories 
made Divine Right an article of faith and were ruled by Catholics 
and usurpers. In this classic period of English history it is 
the Puritans and the Whigs who seem to be making history, 
the Tories’ only triumphs seem to be won by fomenting bigotry 
and obstructing progress. To have passed the Five Mile Act, 
to have created the Nonjuring schism, to have betrayed the 
Catalans, what can be said for the party which did all this and 
more? It seems nothing less than justice that the Whig 
virtues should be sung and their mistakes condoned by Burke 
and Macaulay, and that their opponents should be thankful 
for what magnanimous pity they can earn from these eminent 
counsel for the prosecution. 

Mr. Feiling is too just and level-headed to paint Seymour 
or Foley as Macaulay painted Somers: there are no blameless 
patriots in his pages, and his Cavaliers are men of flesh and 
blood, of like passions with most politicians. He eschews, too, 
almost too scrupulously, Macaulay’s favourite device of scouring 
the kettle by blackening the pot: Clarendon’s self-restraint is 
never emphasized by comparison with Shaftesbury’s reckless 
ness, nor Harley’s common-sense by contrast with Marlborough’s 
ambition. Only a deft twitch here and there pulls at the mantle 
of the saints of 1688, and the strongest expression of opinion 2 
the book is perhaps the stricture on the exhuming of Cromwell's 
body. The old “white elephant,” whose ponderous figure 
fills the stage of the central chapters and clambers slowly into 
and up the peerage as Osborne, Danby, Carnarvon and Leeds, 
is just as selfish a valetudinarian, as acrimonious an intriguet, 
as tenacious a family financier, as inveterate a busybody, # 
any victim of “‘Tom the Tyrant’s” enmity could draw him. 
Even Macaulay’s portrait of that “chief of a dissolute and high- 
spirited gentry,” the portentous Seymour, who expected t 
be condoned with because a member of the junior line of his 
house had made a mésalliance with the Tudor parvenl 
Henry VIII., and who censured Colonel Birch from the Speaker's 
chair for the indecency of brushing his beard without a looking: 
glass, is not more candid than that which emerges trom the 
long series of episodes through which Mr. Feiling follows the 
author of that sublimely candid creed: “I am one of thos 
that welcome all propositions that have a tendency to east 
lands.” Old Harley with his Presbyterian twang and bis 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


The Concise Dictionary of 
National Biography 


has now been reissued at the remarkably low price 
of 21s. net. This is actually below the pre-war price 
of 28s. Within the limits of a single volume this 
book contains 31,500 Lives and an_ incalculable 
number of facts and dates. It is not, and does not 
pretend to be, a book to read; but it is for that very 
reason the ideal book of reference. There is no book 
in the world, short of a telephone directory, from 
which the required information can be more readily 
extracted. And there is no other such book. This 
book ought, it is believed, to be in every public refer- 
ence library; on the shelves of every journalist and 
most men of business; in every school library, every 
ocean liner; and in many thousands of private houses, 
in every country where English is read and English 
Worthies remembered. 


The Home of an Eastern Clan. 


By Mrs. LESLIE MILNE, F.RA.IL, M.R.AS. A 
record of personal investigation among the Palaungs 
of the Shan States. The author has gathered an 
immense amount of information about the psychology, 
religion, and social customs of a people as yet unin- 
fluenced by contact with the West. 16s. net. 


The Title Page of the First Folio 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. 


A comparative study of the Droeshout Portrait and 
the Stratford Monument. By M. H. SPIELMANN. 
Published for the Shakespeare Association in celebra- 
tion of the First Folio Tercentenary, 1923. 


Johnson’s Journey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland, 


with Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 
Edited by R. W. CHAPMAN. The Journey and the 
Tour have never before, it is thought, been included 
in a single volume. Here they have, added to an 
accurate text, an adequate index and the minimum 
of commentary. A special edition is also issued at 
17s. 6d. net on Oxford India Paper. 12s. 6d. net. 


A History of the 
Tory Party, 1640—1714. 


By KEITH FEILING. The continuous history of 
the original Tory Party, which may be said to have 
disappeared in 1714, has not yet been written. To 
supply an introduction to that history, viewed as a 
whole, is the primary purpose of this book, which also 
breaks new ground ff political biography. 18s. net. 


A History of France from the 
Death of Louis XI. Vol. II. 


By JOHN S. C. BRIDGE. Volume II. of this history 
deals with the reign of Charles VIII, 1493-98, Of 
the first volume The Times Literary Supplement said, 
“A volume which no writer on England in the 
fifteenth century is likely to leave unread.” With a 
list of authorities, indexes, genealogical table of the 
Kings of Naples, and a plan of the battle of Fornova. 
16s. net. 
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conveniently cloudy rhetoric and his fat cousin Paul Foley are 
no more idealised than is that shining Lucifer, Bolingbroke, 
whose fall from heaven in 1714 is the last episode of all in the 
history of the original Tories. To have been a prominent 
actor or a useful tool in that history is by no means to gain benefit 
of clergy in Mr. Feiling’s court ; he is too subtle and candid a 
judge of character to abate one tittle of the law in his summing-up 
for or against the prisoner at the bar. 

Yet for all his candour and subtlety he is not one of those 
ascetics of the high scientific school who mortify the flesh and 
qualify fo. the experts’ heaven by choosing for the labour 
of years a topic in which not even they are interested. He has 
not become a historian of Toryism out of disillusionment or 
cynicism, nor eaten his way to the last crumb of published 
and unpublished material simply to test his digestion. He writes 
about the Cavaliers and the high-fliers because he understands 
and enjoys them, and he writes best when even by his own 
strict standard of impartiality he feels justified in giving the 
verdict in their favour. Toryism for him has its roots in old 
local loyalties, the feeling that gathers round squire or parson 
or both in some village where they have never abused their 
power, in the traditional enthusiasms of Cornwall or of York- 
shire for the great families of Bath or Stanley or Molyneux, 
in a reverent love of the ancient ways and of the unchanging 
countryside, in the tough characters and obstinate strivings of 
men who loved their “own little platoon of society” and 
feathered their family’s nest with a stolid energy which was 
intense as well as narrow, and could stir to quixotic sacrifice as 
well as to egotism and covetousness. If few Tories could write 
like Herrick or Vaughan, or live like Falkland or Ormonde, 
or think with Chillingworth and Hooker, if to “ease lands” or 
to harry Dissenters were more popular activities than to preach 
and practise reconciliation and a temperate patriotism, still 
there was something solid and staunch about the stupidest of 
Seymour’s henchmen, the most unreasonable nonjuror, and the 
most vindictive of Rupert’s old troopers. The conquering 
energy was never theirs, they never wielded the sword of Crom- 
well, and their greatest triumph was when they sheathed the 
sword of Marlborough, they were outwitted by Shaftesbury 
and fooled by Charles II. Yet, to quote Mr. Feiling’s last 
words: “They, too, preserved through a century, even if in 
imperfect and dislocated form, those lasting conceptions of 
English politics—the divinity of the State, the natural sanctity 
of order, the organic unity of sovereign and people, and the 
indisputable authority attaching to the work of time—without 
which a nation would lapse to a drab barbarism. The cause, 
then, they strove for can never entirely lose its interest, for, 
stripped of its seventeenth-century dress, it proves to be nothing 
less than the half of human nature.” 


DEER STALKING 


The Deer and Deer Forests of Scotland. By A.ex. INKsON 
McConnocuie, F.Z.S. Witherby. 25s. 


Deer Stalking in Scotland. By Avex. Inkson McConnocuie, 
F.Z.S. Witherby. 10s. 6d. 

It is very pleasurable to sit in London and read about deer 
stalking, and these two books carry the reader, at least in 
memory, to surroundings as satisfactory as any that can be 
found in the world. High hills and rugged rocks, smooth lochs 
and rushing rivers, heather and juniper, rowan and Scotch 
fir, sun and wind, snow and rain, eagles and peregrines, grouse, 
ptarmigan and black game, red deer and roe deer—all these 
things and many more are associated with the hills of Scotland, 
and to the lover of Nature each contributes its quotum to a 
glorious recollection of happy moments. And, moreover, there 
are added recollections of vigorous exercise, of strenuous exer- 
tion, of worth-while discomfort, of hard living, and of the 
physical well-being which results therefrom. And, one thing 
more, the pleasant company of stalkers and gillies, simple 
men reflecting in their characters the results of their environ- 
ment; lonely and self-reliant; silent with a silence which is 
illumined by a faculty of crisp and illuminating expression, 
taking keen enjoyment in the art which they have learned so 
laboriously, and practising it so naturally as to give the impression 
that they have learned from the wild creatures among whom 
they pass their lives the art of using the senses which all animals 
possess—of feel, of sight, of hearing and soon. A sport conducted 


in such surroundings, in such company, attended by so little 
paraphernalia, and producing so much excitement, is well worth 
reading about, and should produce a sense of gratitude to the 
writer and the publisher of these books. 


Of course, there must be unpleasantnesses about deer 
as there are about anything else, and they cannot to my ming 
be ignored. I am not referring to the disappointments, to the 
long, weary days without incident, to the cold blanketing mists 
which spoil e i Those are of the essence of the 
I often feel what a splendid book could be written on blank 
days—days in which everything goes wrong, when weather or 
accident cause long and tedious failure; blank days fishing 
and hunting, in the pursuit of big game or of birds. 

The three unsatisfactory features of deer stalking seem to 
me to be these. First, it is difficult to find a real desire to kil] 
a stag. The glorious beauty of the animal, the perfect health, 
the pride with which he guards his hinds, the solicitude with 
which his hinds guard him, the watchfulness, the ever-present 
consciousness of danger—all these factors make the 
the climax of the stalk, often regrettable. The long-drawn 
contest between an animal so well equipped by fleetness and the 
development of its senses to withstand, however cunning, the 
elaborate plans of the stalker; the excitement, the effort, the 
brain work, culminate in the ugly death of ap animal that it is 
not possible to want to destroy. 

Next, there is no sport to my mind in which the penalty of 
incompetence is so heavy. Again, I refer not to the dis- 
appointment and the attitude of patient resignation which 
results from a clean miss; I refer to the consciousness of 
terrible wounds inflicted by bad shooting on the quarry, of 
beautiful creatures escaping to die a lingering death with 
broken legs or festering wounds. 

And, thirdly, on a much lower scale of regrettable features, 
there is too often the complete and ignorant surrendering of 
the helpless man with the rifle to the superior training and 
intelligence of the stalker. 


The result of all this is usually, I suppose, what has happened 
in my case—first, a desire to learn all that it is possible to 
learn of the art of stalking, to inquire with patience the reason 
for every manceuvre ; to learn if possible, even at the risk of 
disappointment and lack of success, all about the wind and 
the lie of the ground, the habits of deer, their food, their sleep, 
their migrations and so on. Secondly, to test rifle and ammuni- 
tion, to practise at the target, to risk no uncertain shot even 
in great temptation, and to spare no effort, however late, 
whatever the fatigue, in pursuing the wounded. And, finally, 
to give it up not without regret as something which has become 
painful to go on doing. 

As to the two books, in The Deer and Deer Forests of Scotland 
we have presented in readable and valuable form interesting 
particulars of the deer forests of Scotland. It is a useful book 
of reference which I have checked by reading the accounts of 
forests that I know, and which I think may well take a place 
in the reference library of everyone interested in deer stalking, 
and even in Scotland. 


The other book, Deer Stalking in Scotland, is a difficult book 
to read and sometimes a puzzling book to understand. I 
cannot help thinking that it has been rather carelessly com- 
piled. It contains a great deal of interesting information, and 
some very pleasant and well-written stories contributed by 
various authors. Some of the incidents are excee 
attractive, particularly Major Ian Bullough’s description of 
the puzzling between the eagle and the fox. It is just 
this sort of incident which makes deer stalking so delightful, 
and one can imagine the author's pleasure and interest i 
witnessing such a scene. I like also the description of the 
deer’s love and appreciation of music. The spectacle of the 
herd of deer arrested in their usual habits and getting ey 
cour from listening to a woman's voice singing @ 80 
an ame of the influence of mankind on wild animals and 
of the risks which all animals would appear to run to gratify 
their senses. 

But the book is ill-arranged. There is little or no sequence 
in these disconnected anecdotes and experiences ; and the 
compiler has committed, to my mind, one cardinal offence. 
It is impossible to say where a quotation begins and ends, whea 
he is telling the reader his own experience or merely setting 
out some account which he has received from a correspondent ; 
how much is anonymous ; whether something has taken place 
recently or years ago, and occasionally whether something [ 
taken place in one forest or in another. The reader will 
puzzled by the absence of scheme or plan and by this difficulty 
of knowing what one is reading. il 

But perhaps these are comparatively small matters compet 
estan Geman eb thecnetatny the pleasure and the instructio® 
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15-20 or 3O 


Years Hence 
what is in store for YOU? 


Whether your ambition is, or is not, to retire from business while 
are still in the full vigour of manhood, at least put yourself into 

the financial position of being able to do so. 
How do you know that you will be strong enough to work twenty 
hence? How do you know that employment then will be as 

easy to retain or to get? 

What a fine thing if by that critical time you have made yourself 
financially independent of business? You can do it more easily than 
think. 


By means of annual deposits of an amount you can well spare out 
of your income you become entitled on reaching an agreed upon age 
toa large Cash sum or a fixed income for the remainder of your life. 

One man, age has just arranged for £2,750 to be paid him on 
reaching the age of 56. Another, age 35, has arranged for £4,455 at 
60. Yet another, not so well circumstanced at present, has found it 
easily possible to secure, by the same method, an annuity of £151 13s. 
at years of age for the rest of his life. 

Why not emulate their example? The deposits can be according 
to your means. To these deposits are added most substantial profits 
so that you virtually become a partner in one of the largest, soundest, 
and most successful Insurance Institutions in the World—the Sun 
Life of Canada. 

And from the moment you make your first deposit your life is 
insured for the Capital amount eoangne, plus half of every deposit 

u make, so that the protective value increases yearly. What a 
of to your family this would be if anything should happen to you! 

The Sun Life of Canada (the great Annuity Company), which 
creates this fine opportunity for you, has assets of over £42,000,000 
under strict Government supervision. 

Let us know your name, address, exact age, and the 

Llipation on voor pert, Wve wall toll pee exsetly bow pee ons 

apply this ideal Plan o 4 : 
c umstances. r 


Address your inquiry to J. F, Junkin (Manager), Sun Life 
of Canada, 26 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C.2. 


f Investment-Insurance to your own 





“A book which every lover of cricket 
seeks.”—Westminster Gazette. 


CRICKET FORM AT A 
GLANCE, 1901—1923 


By SIR HOME GORDON, Bart. 
With an Introduction by LORD HAWKE. 
21s. net. 


“Sir Home Gordon gives us exactly what we want ... 
a really wonderful statistical record.”—Daily Express. 





Say HARBOTTLE to your Bookseller 











“ The Gods to each ascribe a differing lot: 
Some rest on snowy bosoms, some do not.” 


SOME DO NOT A Novel. 


By F. M. FORD (Ford Madox Hueffer). 
7s. 6d. net (Second Edition). 


“Here is something big and startling and new. 
Amazingly, almost shockingly outspoken.”— 
Mr. Racpn Srravus in The Bystander. 


An African Romance of a Gorilla Army. 


THE ARMS OF THE SUN 
By LADY DOROTHY MILLS. _—_7s. 6d. net. 


Strange and terrible mysteries are hidden 
in the vast unexplored interior of Africa. 


“So thrilling that it takes the breath at 
—The Daily Mail. 
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WHEN AT WEMBLEY 


Be Sure 
You Stroke 
The Lucky Cat 


Like most places of note, 
Wembley has its mascots. 
One of the luckiest you 
will find in the Gas Exhibit 
in the Palace of Industry. 


It is a large black and white 
china cat, which lies curled 
up on the mat in the model 
room occupied by an old 
lady with white hair, who 
typifies Old Age in “ The 
Seven Ages of Woman.” 
Everyone who visits the 
room is invited to “ Stroke 
the cat for luck.”— 

Daily Press, 
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to be derived from dipping into the book ; the memories which 
it awakens, and, perhaps, the anticipations which it produces. 
There is a characteristic preface by the Duke of Atholl, 
writing with all his wide experience. If the preface is read 
first, with its very obvious and very sane description of the 
sensible politics of deer stalking, one would be inclined to 
imagine that one was going to read a sustained argument for 
or against the existence of deer forests. But in an inconsequent 
book an inconsequent preface is not out of place, and, like 
the matter of the book itself, the matter of the preface is good. 
E. S. Monracu. 


A MASTERPIECE ILL-SERVED 


Chronicles of a Russian Family, By Serce Axsakov. Trans- 
lated by M. C. Bevertey. Introduction by Prince 
Mirsky. (Broadway Translations.) Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

“ A new edition of his works,” remarks Prince Mirsky in his 
introduction to this volume of Aksakov’s Chronicles, “* will 
scarcely need an apology.” It certainly would not, in itself ; 
but, for the heartening of readers who may be making a first 
exploration of this great work of memory and imagination, 
it might have been well if the publishers had added an apology 
for the translation they have seen fit to offer. What a pity it 
is! It is only necessary to recall Mr. J. D. Duff's version of 
parts of Aksakov’s work to realise how great an opportunity 
has here been missed. The present edition contains the whole 
of the Family Chronicle, followed by those three wonderful 
chapters from the Years of Childhood which recount the death 
of the patriarchal old Stepan Michailovitsch, and then three 
sections of the later Recollections, the best of the schoolboy 
memories: it thus affords, if not a complete English version 
of Aksakov’s crowning work, at least a coherent conspectus 
of the whole. But alas! to most readers the translation will 
surely appear strangely forbidding; and, considering what 
Mr. Duff made of his volumes, the blame cannot be laid on 
any quality of insuperable stiffness or cramping dulness in 
the original. It represents a retrograde step in the English 
translations of Russian literature, back to the pre-Garnett, 
pre-Maude era of laboriously pedestrian work, and accords ill 
with the book’s ambitious scope, handsome binding and not 
negligible price. 

It is characteristic of the present translator’s reluctance to 
make his reader feel at ease that, to two chapters which Mr. 
Duff headed “ My First Term at School” and ‘“*‘ My Return 
to School,” he should have given the blue-book-like titles of 
“Gymnasium: First Period” and “Gymnasium: Second 
Period.” And a purely random comparison of the two versions 
revealed the following significant discrepancy in comprehension 
of a trifling incident, when the frightened little Sergei is taken 
to the Kniischevitsch’s house at Kazan, where he is to be sent 
to school : 

My father was the first to see me; he called out, ‘‘ Ah, there 
is the recruit!’”*—which alarmed me still more. ‘‘ Your fore- 
head!”"—cried out someone in a stentorian ,voice, and a very 
tall man rose ... and walked towards me. I understood the 
meaning of this phrase, and was so terrified by it that I turned 
instinctively to run away, etc. 

Thus Mr. Duff, who adds a note to explain that the phrase 

was a command to present the forehead for shaving, as was 

customary for newly-accepted army recruits. But Mr. 

Beverley gets no more out of it than this: 

The first person who observed me was my father, who exclaimed : 
“There is the recruit himself!” I was ‘still more confounded. 
“Capital!” roared a mighty voice, and a man of great stature 
rose from his easy-chair and advanced towards me. I was in 
such a fright (for I understood the sinister import of these words) 
that, well-nigh crazy with terror, I tried to run away. 

Without the original, of course, it is impossible to decide which 

translator can have read the incident aright ; but the “* Capital!” 

of the man of great stature is, to say no more, not convincingly 
sinister in import. 

However, this painful subject aside, it is something to have 
the complete Family Chronicle before us, for the broad sweep 
of the whole saga of family memoirs is made the more majestic 
by the detail and fine deliberation of its opening episodes. The 
central figure in the story is Stepan Michailovitsch Bagrov, 
the “ grandfather ” familiar to readers of the later parts, and 
most of the action, even when we seem to be following events 
far away from the old man’s estate of Bagrovo, is dominated 
by his passionate, impetuous personality. He is grandly 
patriarchal without being romanticised, he is a force of nature; 
and the full power of those moving chapters which, in Years 
of Childhood, tell of his midwinter death, can only be appre- 





ciated if we have already seen the man in his prime, in his 
pioneering exultation on the Ufa plains, his harvests, hi, 
animals, his dam and mill, in his hot rages, his huge pride 
of noble blood, his moulding of the virgin land into a settleg 
estate and of his labouring serfs into his worshipping subjects, 
An interlude tells the story of the tragic marriage of the heiress 
Praskovia Ivanovna, cousin of old Stepan, to one Kurolesoy, 
whose character, in the horrible unfolding of its latent 

and cruelty and debauchery (a fantastic blend of a Simon Legree 
and the Marquis de Sade), would be monotonously incredible 
were it not for that calm, convincing tranquillity of Aksakoy’s 
narration. 

And from this he passes to the most tender and delicate 
evocation of the love and marriage of his own father and 
mother, under the names of Alexei Stepanovitsch and Sofig 
Nikolaievna Subin. These are pages of a rare beauty. The 
narrative of the doubts and fears of their early love, of the 
carping jealousies of Alexei’s kinsfolk, the wedding festivities, 
the mingled happiness and disappointments of the young 
couple, is an extraordinarily moving love story. Yet through 
it all we keep turning an almost apprehensive eye in the direction 
of the paternal home at Bagrovo: for there, in the distance, 
from the first dawn of their love onwards, there looms behind 
the two young people the immense, prodigious shape of Alexei’s 
old father, at first hostile, then warmed into an almost fierce 
affection for his daughter-in-law, and at the last exultant in 
the news of the birth of a longed-for grandson : 

Searcely had the old man awakened from a deep sleep, and 
turned over with a yawn, than Masan burst into the room, and 
stammering with excitement, shouted: “I wish you joy of your 
grandson, little father Stepan Michailovitsch!’’ Stepan Michailo- 
vitsch’s first act was to cross himself. Then he jumped nimbly 
out of bed, hurried with his bare feet to the old press, pulled out 
the familiar family tree, and seized a pen. From the circle which 
contained the name of Alexei he drew a perpendicular line, at the 
end of which he made another circle, and wrote within it: 

SERGEI. 

And with that the centre of gravity is shifted. Thenceforward 
the chronicle is of the child and his surroundings: for the 
grandson was Sergei Aksakov, and English readers are already 
familiar with his recollections of childhood and school and 
college. They should not fail to turn back to these earlier 
records. Even the distraction of an uninspired translation 
cannot altogether confuse the broad rhythms of the com 
position, or obscure the pride and tenderness of this luminous 
imagination casting itself back into a vanished generation. 


AN HISTORIAN OF THE CHURCH 


The Early History of the Church, Vol. III, By Assé L 
Ducuesne. Translated by CLauDE JENKINS. MURRAY. 216. 
The third volume of Duchesne’s History, first issued in 1910, 
now appears in English, and the translator has added to its 
value by supplying a noble index of ninety pages. In other 
ways he has done his work well. Here and there a sentence 
seems to have lost its meaning, but Duchesne’s great virtues, 
his gifts of lucid arrangement, firm judgment and clear—often 
dramatic—narrative are as conspicuously displayed in English 
as in French. Nor does his demure irony evaporate. “ He 
explains Predestination by the aid of a distinction of grest 
subtlety : it is not sinners who are predestined to punishment; 
it is punishment which is predestined for sinners.” 

The story opens in a lucid interval of ecclesiastical history. 
The great conflict of the fourth century was over; beyond all 
doubt the Son was of one substance with the Father, except t0 
certain Goths and others who could hardly be supposed to have 
thought deeply on the matter. Paganism was dying fast. 
“From his island of Cyprus the zealous Epiphanus swept the 
horizon in vain to discover some new heretic.” So he crossed tothe 
mainland and summarily convicted the Bishop of Jerusalem of 
Origenism. Jerome,who had not noticed it before, agreed when once 
it was pointed out to him, and the bishop called upon the police 
to evict him from Bethlehem. The controversy was 
to Rome, and while the Pope was enquiring who Origen ws 
and what he had taught, his brother of Alexandria had takes 
action. Origen was condemned: his writings proscribed. A 
new heresy was in reserve to be imputed to any unpopulst 
character of sufficient eminence. And Chrysostom, 
theological of saints and most tactless of moral reformers, W# 
an obvious victim. Alexandria and the Court, together, were 
too strong for a man protected only by his virtues and 
enthusiasm of the Byzantine mob. He died in exile and misery, 
and Jerome gibbered over his grave. 
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IN DARKEST 
AFRICA 


IFTEEN hundred miles up 

the Zambezi, in jungles and 

swamps, far away from first aid, 

the Britisher going after big game 

keeps himself fit by the regular use of 

Eno’s “ Fruit Salt.’”” He would not 
go without it. 

Do you realize that you yourself, 

who rarely or never leave Britain, are 


sometimes travelling a Zambezi of long 
hours and late suppers, of sedentary 
work %n used-up air, of worry and 
weariness and strain and stress ? Now, 
what Eno® is and does in the tropics it 
can be and can do in the trials of an 
over-civilized life. To thousands of 
British men and women needing to 
keep well and to look young while 
standing to attention at arduous posts, 
Eno’s “ Fruit Salt ” taken regularly— 
taken now and then, but taken as a 
recurring rule of life—has for years and 
years sufficed for reasonable, service- 
able health and the power to persevere. 


EN©'S 
“FRUIT SALT 


*Enxo is the World-famed Effervescent Saline. 
It is the drink of drinks for hot weather, 
cooling the system but never lowering it. An 
added squeeze of orange or lemon makes it a 
summer drink perfect in profit and pleasure. 
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tee-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey says: “I have never seen the ‘Arethusa’ excelled.” 


'The‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


£12,000 ("".25.000 


To liquidate a debt of £9,500 and to provide for maintenance. 


10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine. 

9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and 
many hundreds have been emigrated to the British 
Dominions. 

1,100 Boys and Girls are now being maintained. 
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Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 

Joint Secs.: H. BRISTOW WALLEN and 
HENRY G. COPELAND. 
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This story, related with severe impartiality, is an appropriate 
introduction to the history of the age. A quarter of the volume, 
and fifty years of the century, are occupied with the futile and 
disastrous controversies over the One Nature or Two. It is the 
age of the detestable Cyril, who certainly is one of those saints 
of whom the author mildly remarks that “they would not 
perhaps without some difficulty have passed through our modern 
processes leading to canonisation.”” Through tumult and 
violence, with some murder and occasional arson, the Church 
achieved the definition of Chalcedon and affirmed for all time 
that in Christ the Divine and human natures “ were two, but 
without division, each preserving its particularity and both 
concurring to form a single hypostasis.’”” And the price of these 
exercises in metaphysics, when “ the unwisdom of theologians 
kept the Saviour on the dissecting-table ? The Eastern Church 
divided, the Christian Empire dismembered, the lieutenants of 
Mahomet trampling under foot Syria and Egypt.” 

It was better in the West. For one thing the Court was too 
far away to influence the Church or to be worth capturing. 
For another, the monks, far less numerous than in the East, 
were kept in their place. It was not excess of theology, but 
theology inflamed by the distorted passions of hot-blooded 
ascetics that made havoc in the East. And while the whole 
lay world—at least, the urban population—was settling down 
into the standard classes of active churchgoers, regular church- 
goers and the rest, Rome and the Western Churches took far 
more pains to win the rest. Duchesne lingers with natural 
affection over the pious households on the Czlian and Aventine, 
and their counterparts, not rare in Italy and Gaul, were a more 
effective agency in diffusing the faith than the cells of Nitria. 
Looser in organisation, more flexible in its methods, more com- 
prehensive in its appeal, Rome waxed as Alexandria waned. 
We do not hear of Western mobs plundering and burning to 
the glory of the two natures. But against the impending 
collapse of the Eastern Churches we have a picture of swift, 
decisive construction proceeding in the West. Animated by a 
spirit at once more statesmanlike and more Christian, the West 
was not degraded but invigorated by the Pelagian controversy. 
Augustine was given a free hand where Theodoret, his nearest 
counterpart in the East, had been degraded and interned. 
When the Augustinians got out of their depth, the Church, 
with equal care for his reputation and their orthodoxy, brought 
them gently back to shore. Had the methods of the East been 
operative in the West, it is not easy to see how the Church 
could have survived the disappearance of the Imperial adminis- 
tration. In excommunicating the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
Pope Felix made possible that great consolidation and expansion 
of his Church which converted the West and preserved the spark 
of civilisation. Outwardly the century closes with evil omens 
for Rome. “ Felix III. found the whole of the West ° 
under the authority of heretical sovereigns. Rome itself was 
obeying an Arian prince. And it had been necessary to break 
with the Greek Church. But no more than the Senate when 
Hannibal, master of the whole of Italy, was at his gates, had 
Felix hesitated before his duty. God took his side.” It is a 
fair conclusion, and one that it must have been gratifying for 
a scholar who was also a Catholic to set down. 


MAX REINHARDT 
THEATRE 


Max Reinhardt and His Theatre. Edited by O.iver M. Sayer. 
Brentanos. 42s. 

Reinhardt cannot be dismissed as a negligible quantity, and 
it is well that we should know something about him. This 
book, however, does not much encourage one to pursue the 
acquaintanceship. It is composed of a series of short essays, 
most of them rather dithyrambic in character, divided by 
notes inserted by the editor. There prevails an air of pious 
rejoicing, not very instructive in itself, and somewhat annoying 
to enquirers who would be glad of a good critical estimate. 
Too much praise is apt to lead one into scepticism. It is a 
relief when for a few moments the chanting stops and we find 
ourselves listening to the cultivated voice of Mr. E. J. Dent. 
He does not assail us with lofty talk of the Baroque, the Commedia 
dell ’Arte or the Medizval Stage, nor does he speak American : 

Piloty’s development of a linear parallelism into modern monu- 
mentality is due to the same motives as the flight of the drama 
from the prison of scenic illusion into the clear cut style of the 

Arena. 

We are told what we much more readily believe ; that Rein- 
hardt’s “influence is, generally speaking, an influence for 


AND HIS 





~ 





good; but unless he has still the acquisitive power to 
yet newer ideas, his day is done. The English theatre 
learn much from him; the German theatre has swallowed hin 
and almost completely digested him. In a few years time his 
methods will be simply the normal average tradition.” 

It is a faculty for combining business and executive abjijj 
with a respect for art and learning, rather than any very exalted 
gift as an artist, which has made Reinhardt famous. In quantity 
his productions greatly outnumber those of other producers, 
but in quality probably few have attained a very high level, 
They have been distinguished by a certain generosity of con. 
ception and breadth of effect, rather than by artistic or inte). 
lectual subtlety. In this connection it is noteworthy that he 
claims to create what he conceives to be the “ atmosphere” 
or “mood” of the play rather than to display the relations 
between the characters. Although he has frequently produced 
plays of Calderon, Shakespeare and Moliére, he has never 
attempted Racine, and is now more than ever harking back to 
the miracle and morality where characters are replaced by types 
and ethical abstractions. It is inevitable with such a method 
that the dramatic text should become “only one of the means 
to a desired end.” The desired end is sometimes the glori- 
fication of a single “star” ; in Reinhardt’s case it is the realisg. 
tion of a fantasy, often irrelevant and antagonistic to the play, 
proceeding from his own imagination. The play is turned into 
“the raw material for the use of the producer” and forins 
an excuse for the ingenious use of a revolving stage, the realistic 
production of a crowd scene, or, as in Goethe’s Urfaust at the 
Deutsches Theatre, for a series of ingenious pictures. There is 
nothing very advanced in the apotheosis of the regisseur, 
It is the last stage in the process which began in England in 
the eighteenth century with the advent of the “ star” per. 
former, and ended with the actor manager. Reinhardt has 
removed himself from the stage and by acting through his 
players becomes the super-manager. It is the manager rather 
than the play that counts. 

Reinhardt with great versatility has experimented with almost 
every conceivable kind of stage, from the orthodox proscenium 
stage to the arena of the Grosses Schauspielhaus, the open 
square in front of the Salzburg Cathedral and the formal plat- 
form of the Redouteusaal. One cannot but admire such initia- 
tive. But, in spite of so many experiments, he appears to have 
evolved no fresh theory nor founded any new technique. Con- 
sideratioa of this fact should moderate the pans of those who 
sing of him as a great reformer and prophet of the future. 

A chapter at the end of the book is occupied with the projected 
festival theatre at Salzburg, a building of fantastic and almost 
nightmarish appearance and very anatomical plan. It is to 
contain a large Festspielhaus for the production of “ mystery- 
plays and large operas, and a small one for Mozart operas and 
more intimate plays.’ The description is Reinhardt’s own. 
The promise of medieval gargoyles dug up to keep company 
with the effigy of Mozart does not sound reassuring, nor does the 
prospect of festivals in such a dramatic museum sound very 
joyous. 

We are left with the conclusion, that we require not # 
much new kinds of theatres and romantical enthusiasm, as the 
establishment of reasonable critical standards and perhaps, whet 
all is said, a few really good actors and playwrights. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Roman Occupation of Britain. Ford Lectures by F. HAVERFIELD. 
Revised by Greorce Macponaup. Oxford University Pres. 
18s. 

Professor Haverfield was great, both as scholar and as teacher, snd 
it is very good to have his Ford Lectures on The Roman Occupation 
of Britain reprinted in book form, with the necessary revision 
annotation carefully executed by Mr. Macdonald. For Haver 
field’s work did fundamentally alter the accepted views about Romat 
Britain, and put all the traditional accounts of it in the history text 
books out of date. He made us understand quite definitely tht 
Roman Britain was never in the least like a colony in which # 
oligarchy of Roman conquerors or settlers dwelt among a subjected 
native population. The Roman “villas” scattered over the British 
countryside were the dwellings, not of Roman officials, of an L.C.S. of 
the Ancient World, but of British gentlemen, landowners or tr 
officials. The Roman towns were not alien settlements, but British 
towns “‘romanised” by the adoption of Roman habits and ways of 
Even the settlements of ex-soldiers, such as Colchester, while they we? 
not British, were not Roman either, save in the sense in which the 
Western Empire was a part of Rome. Some of the so-called Roms? 
cities, such as Chester, were indeed not cities or towns at all, but pe 
manent military encampments, with no civic life apart from the life 
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COMPANY MEETING 


PLATT BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
LIMITED, OLDHAM 





RESERVE FUND INCREASED TO {1,000,000. 
15 PER CENT. DIVIDEND FOR THE YEAR. 


The 26th Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held 
on Thursday, July 3rd, at Oldham. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Emmott, G.C.M.G., G.B.E. (the Chairman), 
who presided, referred to the retirement of Mr. H. P. Hall from the 
Board, and to the appointment as a Director of Mr. Edgar W. 
Crammond, who, he said, represented a large number of shareholders 
in the South of England, and whose name was well-known in financial! 
circles. 

Proceeding the Chairman said: In the balance-sheet the reserve 
fund stands at {1,000,000, as compared with £762,022, and the taxes 
reserve fund is £380,000, against {250,000 a year ago. Corporation 
profits tax and income-tax for this year, based on the average profits 
of three preceding years, have been paid out of the profits of the 
year, so that the full amount of £380,000 remains as a reserve for 
any possible future calls. Land, buildings, machinery, etc., stand 
at {3,728,164 against £3,823,049. Investments have been increased 
to {1,647,293 by the addition of new holdings of Government Stock 
amounting to {250,775. This figure shows a position of great strength, 
and I should like to congratulate, on your behalf and my own, my 
older colleagues on the Board, on the wise conservative policy which 
they have adopted in building up this large reserve against emer- 
gencies. All but a small fraction of the securities held are Govern- 
ment and Trustee Stocks, and these have increased in value since 
they were purchased. It may interest you if I point out the balance 
of liquid assets over liabilities. Even ignoring the cash and bills 
on hand which are required to pay the Ordinary dividend, the total 
of investments, {1,647,293, of Convertible Stock, £793,902, and of 
sundry debtors, {1,005,682, amounts to £3,446,877. Deducting the 
{138,765 of sundry creditors, the balance exceeds £3,300,000. That 
indicates a position of quite unusual strength in an industrial company. 

The profit is £372,322. It is true the amount is little more than 
half of last year’s figure, but last year’s figure was largely due to the 
abnormal boom in the textile machinery trade following on the War, 
and cannot be expected to recur under ordinary conditions. We 
recommend a final dividend of 10 per cent. (less tax) on the Ordinary 
shares, carrying forward {/118,484, or more than sufficient to pay 
debenture interest and the dividend on the Preference shares for the 
coming year. 

SIGNS OF TRADE REVIVAL. 

You will perhaps desire me to say something more on present 
conditions and future prospects in the textile machinery trade. The 
past year has been one of some anxiety. As usually happens when 
demand is slack and prices are on the down grade, there has been at 
times something like cut-throat competition on the part of those 
determined to obtain orders at any price. Probably prices have about 
teached the bottom now. ‘The prices of coal, iron, timber and other 
commodities we use in large quantities have either steadied or gone up. 
Demands are being made to increase wages. It seems more likely that 
Prices of machinery will rise than decline further. 

We have orders on our books to a considerable value. The home 
trade in particular has shown signs of revival. We have secured 
contracts for filling two new mills with machinery—probably the first 
two new mills erected in this country since the post-war boom. In 
addition to orders for these new mills, British spinners are beginning 
to replace machinery once more. There is no doubt that this move- 
ment would spread greatly were it not for the financial condition in 
which many cotton companies find themselves to-day. The return of 
profit-making conditions in mills on medium and course counts, with 
4 consequent relaxation of existing financial stringency, would bring 
out orders for machinery on a considerable scale. 

Overseas trade in some of our principal markets has been depressed. 
In Japan the terrible earthquake which occurred called for our deepest 
yom pe and the board felt that a company that has dealt so exten- 
Sively with that country as we have ought to make the somewhat 

contribution of {5,000 to the fund raised in this country on 
behalf of the victims. Unfortunately this calamity has led to the 
cancellation of some orders and the suspension of others. Some 
eaten have reached us for replacing machinery damaged or destroyed, 
ut so far these have not been on so large a scale as might have been 
expected. Trade in India has been bad, and there have been some 
sanaidorehile Strikes there. The result is that orders for machinery 
ve been on a very restricted basis. We have, however, secured 
Ben business for that market. There has been also business from 
— countries, but not on any great scale. It is, therefore, 
but, bg womey for me to speak with caution of the immediate outlook, 
have faith in the ultimate future, and it will be my earnest 
thet Tow’ as Chairman of this great industrial concern, to do all 
+ 1 can to maintain its high reputation, and to see that it is in a 
Position to take advantage of the revival in trade that must come 
Sooner or later. 
ded Teport and accounts were adopted and the dividend recommen- 
(making 15 per cent. for the year) was declared 
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the troops. But over most of Britain, after the conquest, there were 
no troops at all. Rome did not govern by a permanent garrison, but 
by the romanisation of the British people. Troops would indeed be 
brought at need to suppress a revolt ; but normally they were found 
only along the frontiers, guarding the Wall or the outposts in Wales 
and Scotland. 

And, as there was no government of Roman Britain as a dependency 
through a Roman civil service, or a Roman army of occupation, so 
there was no withdrawal of “‘the Romans” from Britain at a definite 
date. Frontier garrisons were, indeed, weakened by removal of troops 
for service in other parts of the Empire ; but Rome did not deliberately 
abandon Britain to the ‘‘ barbarians,” or renounce imperial sovereignty. 
Long after the legions had gone away, Britain regarded herself as 
part of the Empire, and it was as a Roman State that she was gradually 
overeome by the invading English. 

There is much work of excavation and interpretation still to be done 
before full use will have been made of the remains available to give 
us a complete picture of Britain as it was in Roman times. Much 
valuable record has been destroyed or defaced by unskilful amateur 
antiquaries ; and one of the greatest uses of Professor Haverfield’s 
book will be to put local researchers and societies in the way of doing 
more careful and scientific work. But it will appeal, as Professor 
Haverfield’s lectures appealed to the present writer as a student, not only 
to the specialist public, but to a far wider circle of readers. It is a 
fascinating book, which makes the records live and presents, by refer- 
ence and inference, a lively picture not only of Roman Britain, but 
of the Western parts of the Empire—their government, their military 
and civil organisation, and the ways of life of their people. It is that 
rare combination—a scholar’s and a scholarly book, written so that it 
will be enjoyed by the ordinary amateur of history as well as by the 
historical specialist. It has also the advantage of being well illus- 
trated and excellently produced. 


Johnsonian Gleanings. By AteyN Lyrit Reape. Part IV. The 
Doctor’s Boyhood—Appendices. The Arden Press for the 
Author. 21s, 

The only writer who of late years has made substantial additions 
to our knowledge of the life of Johnson and his circle is Mr. Reade, 
and he should have no difficulty in disposing of the limited edition he 
publishes of his books. Johnsonians should join in praising the 
results of his admirable and tireless research. The present Part is, 
as he says, “rather solid fare’’ with its pedigrees and entries from 
registers. They show how deeply and persistently Mr. Reade works 
on his subject, correcting, verifying and adding details. The book 
begins with the deeds of Johnson’s birthplace, which was built less 
than two years before he was born, and does not date from the seven- 
teenth century. That common assumption is dismissed by irre- 
fragable evidence. The house was a pretty good one for a not very 
successful bookseller. The descendants of Andrew Johnson, the 
Doctor’s uncle, were beneficiaries under his will, and Mr. Reade has 
traced them out of 2000 entries up to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, though he does not yet know if the stock is still living. They 
were humble folk with an objection to making wills. The Ford 
family, connected with Johnson on his mother’s side, included his 
cousin Phebe, who was housekeeper to no less a person than Gibbon. 
She seems to have been distressed at her treatment by a promoted 
servant and felt a weakness in the joints, as if the “‘ sinnews whear 
relakssed.”” She spelt even worse than Miss Reynolds! Gibbon 
did not treat her badly, it appears, and left her a little pension ; 
but his knowledge of a poor relation of Johnson’s in his service may 
go to explain, as Mr. Reade says, the uneasy relations between the 
two great men. We find an account of Johnson’s sailor stepson 
fighting a vigorous engagement at sea, the very last thing that the 
sage himself could have been persuaded to do. Lichfield had another 
bookseller besides Johnson’s father, William Bailey, one of whose 
grandsons reached honours in the Church and left a fortune. 
Among the families in touch with Johnson were the Howards, who 
provided a grandmother for Darwin; the Simpsons, including a 
wild barrister whom Johnson treated most kindly; and the Butts, 
who produced the author of The Fairchild Family. Mrs. Sherwood’s 
pedigree, as given by a relative, is shown to be fiction. The Chambers 
family, which once had a Richard precluded by his father’s will from 
keeping hounds and racing, is now represented by a Reader in Greek. 
Beauty, dissipation, good humour, and malice—all are illustrated in 
these old records, which are also occasionally adorned by the florid 
compliments of Anna Seward. 


The Masque of Venice. In Three Acts. Grorce DunNING GRIBBLE. 
Ernest Benn. 3s. 6d. and 5s. 

The Scene that was to Write Itself. A Tragi-Comedy in One Act. 
Grorce DunNING GrisBLe. Ernest Benn. 2s. and 3s, 

Mr. George Dunning Gribble describes his Masque of Venice as 
an “entertainment.” It certainly is that, but the label seems a 
little too unassuming. Although the situations in which his characters 
find themselves are farcical, they are conceived in the true comedy 
spirit: in other words, they are of the head and not of the heart, 
They do not act of their own volition as the characters in Shake- 
speare’s so-called comedies are apt to do, but in response to some 
definite scheme of the author’s. He wanted to show (perhaps to 
“show up”) some peculiar modern types—the popular_novelist, 





the tuft-hunter, the victim of a sex-complex, and so forth—ang in 
order to do so has set them in an environment wherein they react 
upon one another amusingly and picturesquely. There is g 
deal of shrewd criticism of modern life in the work, but the author 
seems to have no concern with solutions to the problems which hi, 
criticism implies. It is Heartbreak House over again, but withoy 
Shaw’s spiritual fervour and deadly seriousness. 

If Pirandello had not written Siz Characters in Search of an Authy 
(to which Mr. Gribble makes due acknowledgment), The Scen, 
that was to Write Itself would probably have drawn a good deal of 
attention to itself. The idea of putting on to the stage the characten 
which have half-formed themselves in the author’s brain and of 
showing them in the actual process of development is unquestionably 
a good one, and Mr. Gribble’s little play, though lacking the seriousney 
of Pirandello’s, has virtues of its own which will probably lead to ity 
being produced sooner or later. The writing of both of these plays 
is neat, the dramatic continuity deftly maintained, and there ar 
several characters which would repay good acting. 


The Best Short Stories of 1923.—II. American. Selected by Epwanp 
J. O’Brren, Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The word “ best ’’ even when applied to a single thing is 
accepted rather as a challenge than a judgment. When applied to 
a group of the same things it is nearly always exasperating. Take, 
for instance, these best stories of 1928. Not one is unworthy of 
republication in book form. Almost any one of them might bk 
acclaimed by someone as a best story. Mr. O’Brien, moreover, has 
selected them according to a theory of what a short story should be 
that is quite sound asa theory. Nevertheless, it is difficult to believe 
that these stories are anything but the best of their kind. One has 
a shrewd suspicion that stories as good and better of other kinds 
were published in American magazines during 1923. Mr. O’Brien 
complains that the American short story writer is unduly self-con- 
scious about structure, and he tells us that he longs for a little les 
earnestness and tension. Yet it is difficult to find a story in the 
present volume that has not all these drawbacks. Were there m 
gay and irresponsible, yet distinguished, short stories written in the 
States during 1923, that could have been used to relieve this monotony 
of dexterous striving ? As it is the stories kill each other, every one 
would probably be recognised as something of an achievement were 
it not for its neighbours. However, the volume has this advantage, 
the reader who enjoys self-conscious structure, earnestness and 
tension, will find here a surfeit of what he likes. 


Chemistry in the Twentieth Century. Edited by Dr. E. F. Anmstnone, 
Ernest Benn. 15s. 

This is a series of monographs prepared under a Committee repre- 
senting Scientific Societies under the editorship of Dr. Armstrong, 
in order to present the existing position of Chemical Science in Great 
Britain as illustrated by the exhibits in The Chemica! Hall at Wembley. 
It is not a book for the layman, to whom very many of the words 
used by chemists convey no meaning. There is something very 
uninteresting about chemistry except when, as in a problem of the 
structure of the atom, or of a crystal it trenches on the domain of 
the physics. This seems to be due to the fact that chemical theory 
has lagged behind chemical practice. The triumphs of chemistry 
such as aniline dyes and high explosives are of great importance 
practically, but the details of organic chemistry are boring except 
to enthusiasts. We do not yet know whether the future of the 
world will be secured or destroyed by the chemists ; but we do know 
that this is a very important matter. Since these monographs desl 
with British Chemistry, the contributions of foreigners to the science 
are duly kept in the background. For instance, Sommerfeld’s name 
in connection with atomic structure is not mentioned, and if it is 
impossible to omit the name of Niels Bohr, we are reminded that he 
was working in Manchester under Rutherford when he published 
his epoch-making papers. It is satisfactory that British chemists 
can claim so much to their credit as is shown by the series of papers 
written by men who really know their subject. 


More Queer Things About London. By Caartes G. Harrer. Palmer. 
7s. 6d. 

It is sometimes said that there are no real Londoners, that London's 
millions are continually recruited from the country (as they are, but 
not exclusively), that in three or four generations a London 
dies out. It is not true. There are living in London families whow 
patronymics are inscribed upon the earliest records of the great City 
Companies, and there are many London families who know Bo 
whence their ancestors came to town, so long ago it was. It is 
these people that Mr. Harper’s inquisition into the queer things and 
places in and about London will make its sharpest appeal. 

If the present book is not quite so full of curious facts as its pre 
decessor, it is still full enough to justify its publication. In it Mr. 
Harper discusses the lure of London, its passing fashions and 
tecture, its shifting vernacular, and all the amazing changes which 
sweep over it, and leave it the same thing. Mr. Harper then tals 
—for his desultory style is curiously like talk—of London's famow 
citizens, and so talking he passes to the consideration of the 
Exchange and its origin, and thence to London door-knockers, statue, 
key-stones and water gates. We pass from the City proper to Ey 
Place and Hatton Garden, and then to, Belgravia; back again 
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COMPANY MEETING 





WELWYN GARDEN CITY 





MAGNITUDE OF THE UNDERTAKING 





SIR THEODORE CHAMBERS’S REVIEW 





The Fourth Ordinary General Meeting of Welwyn Garden City, 
Limited, was held on June 27th in the Parkway Hall, Welwyn Garden 


ity, Herts. 
«3 Theodore Chambers, K.B.E., J.P., F.S.I. (chairman of the com- 
pany), who presided, said :—Gentlemen, I venture to say that the 
report and accounts are worth close study in that they are ey 
to give some indication of the magnitude and far-reaching effect of 
the undertaking upon which we embarked in the year 1920. During 
the past four years we have carried out a bold development in a well- 
area which has given us a favourable field for future activities. 
The estate, which was purchased by the an mf at agricultural value, 
and which up to 1919 was an almost uninhabited and inaccessible 
area of purely agricultural land, has by virtue of the provision of trans- 
facilities and the services me by roads, water supply, gas 
andelectricity, been partially urbanised, with the result that its capital 
value has been very greatly increased. Although the revenue which 
will subsequently arise from this process of urbanisation has not yet 
been, and will not for some years be fully realised, it is nevertheless 
ible at this stage to measure the success of the company’s efforts, 
and that not by calculating what the company has spent, but by 
estimating what it has created. If we bring to bear the test of valua- 
tion, we have evidence in Sir Trustram Eve's recent report on the 
Cored that the company’s capital account is fully justified. Sir 
m Eve has kept closely in touch with the scheme since its 
inception in 1920, and in his letter dated April roth, 1924, he said: 
“I am again immensely struck with the progress of development, 
and in my opinion the whole estate is being developed in an extra- 
ordinarily efficient manner, and I can find no exception in this respect.”’ 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE TOWN. 


The engineering works involved in the development of the estate 
have been carried out systematically and efficiently, and upon a scale 
which has given the greatest possible economy. No serious technical 
difficulties have been encountered. An excellent and sufficient water 
supply was struck at the first boring, and the contours of the property 
have lent themselves to a straightforward =Y of distribution. In 
the same way the contours of the land enabled a simple and efficient 
system of surface water drains and sewers to be laid down, while owing 
to the whole area being planned for the future town of 50,000 inhabi- 
tants and development taking place along carefully thought-out lines, 
there has not been, nor is there likely to be in the future, any waste of 
labour or materials due to modifications and alterdtions of plan. 

Having regard to all the circumstances of the case it is my opinion 
that the estate has been developed at what would have been a low 
cost even before the war. 

Upon the water and electricity supply a sum of {£77,388 has been 
= in the aggregate. During the past year the net profit from 

undertakings after charging depreciation, was {2,100, or 3 per 
cent. upon the capital. Both businesses contain a considerable sum 
of capital which has not yet fructified—but it is certain that each year 
the net revenue from these undertakings will increase, and in a short 
term of years provide an adequate return on the capital expenditure. 
The period within which capital comes fully into bearing varies with 
the nature of the business. The enterprise of town development on a 
large scale is by the nature of things a matter of time, though it is 
probably not so long in reaching maturity as is the average period 
required in the case of railway development. 


PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT. 


Turning now to the profit and loss account for the year it may be 
noted that our revenue has increased from £9,143 11s. 5d. to 
£10,888 8s. 11d., and after charging {3,550 interest against this revenue 
a3 compared with {2,000 last year, and after charging such expenditure 
48 Is necessary to maintain and collect the revenue, we show a favour- 
able balance of £7,333 8s. 11d., as against {7,143 11s. 5d. last year. 
Were it not for the capital requirements of the company the directors 
would have no hesitation in advising the declaration of a dividend 
on the Ordinary shares for the past year. 

For an annual return upon their capital I am afraid we must ask 
the shareholders to continue to exercise their patience, though it 
may possibly be of some satisfaction for them to know that profits 
are being earned even if, for the time being, they are invested in the 
beter? business. In the long run I feel sure that it is in the 
interests of the shareholders that development should be rapid 
rather than that they should quickly receive annual dividends. 


EXPANDING REVENUE. 


The revenue of the compe is, as I have indicated, increasing 
year by year, and I think it will not be difficult to visualise that the 
je em power of the undertaking will be very considerably increased 
town grows, nor do I think it requires very long sight to antici- 
Pate —) epee when, the limited dividend on the shares being reached, 
by 1 be considerable balances available to be used for the benefit 
the city or its inhabitants as foreshadowed in 
memorandum. 


The profits of the company’s subsidiary undertakings are, in my 


the company’s 


opinion, as important as its land rents, and, having regard to the 
volume of the company’s capital involved in these subsidiary under- 
takings, it is only natural and right that these undertakings should 
do their part in meeting the return upon its aggregate capital. 


BUILDING OPERATIONS. 

Of these subsidiary undertakings, not the least important by 
virtue of the value of its work to the development of the estate no 
less than the magnitude of its operations, is that of Welwyn Builders, 
Limited. The complete organisation which has been set up for 
the designing, building and selling of the houses is proving economical, 
efficient and profitable. Our houses compare favourably both as to 
price, — and design with any in the country, while the general 
tone which consistent architectural treatment is giving is altogether 
favourable to the general appearance of the town. The business of 
Welwyn Builders, Limited, is expanding with the increase of demand 
for houses, and the prospects for the current year are favourable. 


WELWYN STORES. 

Possibly the most important single undertaking in which the 
company is interested is that of Welwyn Stores, Limited. This 
company must not, however, be looked upon as a large source of 
revenue for the Garden City Company. It brings in to the company 
adequate ground-rents for the area occupied by its buildings. It is 
a consumer of water and electricity. It probably brings in a revenue 
to the company equal to or possibly exceeding the revenue which 
would be obtainable from such a number of small shops as might 
normally be built to suit the needs of the population as the town 
grows. Beyond this point it is not the intention of the company 
to depend upon the stores as a primary source of profit. The directors 
regard the stores as an extremely important, if not vital, factor 
in the development of the town. Prices are deliberately kept down 
to a reasonable level consistent with quality and service, and every 
attempt is made and will continue to be made to provide a shopping 
service to meet the fullest needs of all the inhabitants of the town. 
The business of the stores is increasing pari passu with the increase 
of population, and the extent of its trade may be judged by the fact 
that its turnover already exceeds {1,300 a week. 


FACTORIES. 

I am pleased to record that the Shredded Wheat Company have 
selected Welwyn Garden City as the site for their European factory. 
The dominating influence in their decision was not the low rates or 
the proximity to London or to the wheat area, although these accidents 


no doubt contributed their =. It was the plan and purpose of 
Welwyn Garden City that ided the location. This firm spend 
large sums on welfare work in their various factories. The condi- 


tions under which their people work are the best possible. They 
stated that they did not see the good of spending such moneys if 
their work were undone by the conditions under which their operatives 
lived when away from the factory. We are convinced that the 
Shredded Wheat Company will set an admirable standard for the 
future factories in Welwyn Garden City. I am also pleased to report 
that Messrs. Archibald D. Dawnay and Sons, Limited, have completed 
their factory and have started work. 

With these factories it is of the utmost importance that the local 
council should speed up the erection of working-class houses. Addi- 
tional houses are already urgently needed, and in any development of 
the Government's housing programme we shall not hesitate to urge 
the advantages to be gained from every point of view in building 
workers’ houses in new towns in the open country, in close proximity 
to their work, rather than adding acres of small houses to the suburbs 
of already overcrowded and congested urban centres. 


THE OBJECT-LESSON OF WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 

The directors are convinced that the satellite town on the garden 
city system is the only practicable alternative to the continued increase 
of great cities, from the congestion of which come the difficulties of 
tra rt and housing, and from which all the great cities of the 
world suffer to-day, and the financial and social comsequences of 
which are throwing an ever-increasing burden on industry while 
they tend to reduce the health and stamina of the people. The 
development and growth of Welwyn Garden City is being watched 
with the keenest interest by many people, not only in this country, 
but all over the civilised world, and if Welwyn Garden City proves to 
the world that the garden city policy is not only socially beneficial 
but financially sound, no one who has assisted to bring it into being 
can fail to be gratified that they have played their part in providin 
so valuable an object-lesson. In conclusion, the chairman mov 
the adoption of the report and statement of accounts. P 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL F. E. FREMANTLE, M.P., in seconding the 
resolution, said that the work carried on by the company was one 
of the most important practical experiments in the social reconstruc- 
tion of the nation which it was possible to conceive, and they were 
demonstrating at the same time that such work could be carried 
on as a sound proposition purely from the financial point of view. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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the boundaries and Wards of the City, and finish, as once the City 
itself finished, with fire—apropos its danger and insurance against it. 

Mr. Harper has some engaging notes on St. James’s Palace, and is 
vastly indignant at a prevailing misapplication of the apostrophe, 
which turns the dignified St. James’s to the absurd St. James’. But 
the best chapter of the book, from the point of view of the devout 
Londoner, is the first, in which the continuity of London is acclaimed. 
This continuity is demonstrated so easily. We are indignant at this 
change or that. We weep over the destruction of Nash’s Regent 
Street, and do right to weep. But how soon we shall forget. Ask 
an old Londoner who has paced the town daily for years to recon- 
struct for you the area that was before the Law Courts and Kingsway, 
or to restore Piccadilly Circus as it was before the fountain, and see 
how much or little he remembers. Mr. Harper is right, London is 
not a thing of bricks and stones but a thing of the mind ; a history, 
a@ memory, and for all her lovers—an abiding affection. 


Studio and Stage. By Josern Harker. Nisbet. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Harker is at some pains to explain that scene painting is an 
art and the scene painter an artist, and it seems absurd that it should 
still be necessary to argue anything so obvious, but there still are 
people, generally artists of the “higher branch,” to deny the scene- 
painter or, which is worse, condescend to him. Mr. Harker also 
voices another grievance, the meagre publicity the scene-painter 
receives This is so. Many times should Mr. Harker have been 
“called” on a first night. Sometimes he should have been the 
only person called. But why does Mr. Harker take the newer schools 
of scene painting so much to heart? If they are as abortive as 
Mr. Harker maintains, they will come to nought, so why not let 
them be put to the test of trial and error? A good deal of the 
present book is devoted to the discussion of the Russian and other 
modern producers, and Mr. Harker has persuaded many managers 
and playwrights to give their opinions. These are quite good 
reading. For the rest Mr. Harker tells as good stories of the stage, 
as he has known it, as commonly appear between the covers 
of one book. 


Labour in Indian Industries. By G. M. Brovcnton. Milford. 9s. 

Very late in the day the labour of India is being made a subject of 
systematic research, and it is noteworthy that the two most service- 
able pieces of work so far done have come from women students. 
Last year Miss Kelman’s book, included in the Selly Oak publica- 
tions, brought out a large number of facts as to present-day conditions, 
particularly in the labour of women and children. Miss Broughton’s 
volume is a doctorate thesis for the University of London. It is a 
condensed survey of the field, dealing especially with the sources of 
the Indian labour supply, conditions of employment in the rapidly 
expanding industries, and measures of amelioration. India will 
not escape those evils of industrialism through which the rest of the 
world has been passing. It seems, indeed, likely to have them all 
—a fact which adds strength to Mr. Gandhi’s denunciations of Western 
factory systems. Miss Broughton’s lucid summary contains more 
than enough to show that an autonomous India would have its own 
difficulties in labour regulation. 


THE CITY 


AST month was conspicuous for the number of new issues 
offered to the public. The number of prospectuses 
advertised totalled twenty-nine, and if to this be 

added offerings made to existing shareholders only, the total of 
important issues reaches forty-two, and accounts for nearly 
£50,000,000 of new capital. This is the largest amount which 
has been offered for many months past. The issues have not 
been uniformly successful, underwriters having to take up a 
large proportion in many cases. The public still seems to be 
playing for safety, for one of the lowest yielding debentures 


offered, viz. : £700,000 of 5 per cent. mortgage debenture stock 
issued by the British Insulated and Helsby Cables at 98 was 
oversubscribed. There is always a rush on the part of financial 
houses to get their issues out before the holiday season, so that 
the present month will probably also witness a good deal of 


activity in this direction. Welwyn Garden City, Limited, is 
offering £150,000 6 per cent. development Bonds at par, at which 
they yield of course precisely 6 per cent., but as they are repay- 
able 10 years hence at 105, there is a good capital profit on 
redemption. The company’s report for last year showed 
continuous progress, and these Bonds are one of the most 
meritorious investments it is possible to make. 
* * * 

This week has seen the offer of £7,902,700 of the Hungarian 
7} per cent. loan at 88. There is no guarantee of portions of 
this loan by different countries, as in the case of the Austrian 
Loan, but the League of Nations is trustee, and the Bonds 
constitute a first charge on the gross receipts of the Customs 
Duty, Sugar tax, and tobacco monopoly. We used to talk of 


— 


philanthropy at 5 per cent., but we are more civilised now-a. 
days, and with the aid of our great international bankers, y. 
now stretch out a helping hand to pull our enemies out of the 
mire for a consideration of 8} per cent., the “ straight yielq» 
on the issue price being £8 10s. per cent., or, on repayment at 
the maximum period of 20 years hence, £8 16s. per cent., whilst 
if repayment takes place 10 years hence, the return will be 
£9 8s. per cent. A similar loan is being offered in New York gt 
87} per cent. and other portions of the loan are being offered in 
Holland, Italy, Sweden, Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary itself 
The London issue was immediately oversubscribed, which js 
not surprising. 
* * * 

Industrial reports that have come out during the past fey 
days have been on the whole of an improved character, Johp 
Walker and Sons, the distillers, have just issued their report for 
the seventeen months to May 81st last, which reveals a profit 
at the rate of £797,600 per annum, whereas the prospectus stated 
the annual profit for the previous eight years as £668,300. The 
ordinary shares, which are privately held, receive 20 per cent, 
free of income-tax. De Trey and Company, the well-known 
dental manufacturers, seem to be climbing up the path of 
prosperity again, for after a loss of about £90,000 in 1921 anda 
profit of £58,000 in 1922, they show a profit of £62,000 for last 
year, and resume dividends with 7 per cent. This company, 
which is of Swiss origin, together with Claudius Ash and Company 
does the greater part of the artificial teeth and dental plate 
business of the world outside the United States, and there are 
repeated rumours of a pending fusion of the two concerns, or at 
any rate some closer association than exists at present, 
Courtaulds, the artificial silk manufacturers, have at last 
announced their long awaited bonus, arising out of the increased 
value of their shareholding in the American Viscose Company, 
By writing these up from £7,804,021 to £16,013,629 they are 
able to distribute as a bonus 8,000,000 5 per cent. preference 
shares at the rate of two for every three ordinary shares held. 
This is the third bonus since 1918, for in 1919 shareholders 
received one ordinary for every three shares held and in 1920 
two more for every three shares held. The nominal capital is 
now £20.000,000 of which £18,000,000 represents bonus shares, 

* * * 












The report of the English financial mission which visited 
Brazil at the request of the President of that republic, has now 
been published, and is quite a Geddes report in its way, although 
a good deal more constructive in character. It was quite 
obvious that the Brazilian Government would not invite selected 
British financiers to visit Brazil and report thereon, unless the 
idea was to raise further loans in our market, and this is appar- 
ently going to be the outcome. Still, on the whole, the report 
is reassuring to investors in Brazilian Government Bonds, and, 
perhaps, still more so to holders of securities in Brazilian railways 
and public utility undertakings, for in its desire to sweeten the 
biggest potential lender (in the United States I found a strong 
prejudice against Brazil) the Brazilian Government is likely to 
alleviate the position of such enterprises. The financiers in 
their report propose that the consolidation of the large floating 
debt should not be effected only by borrowing abroad, but that 
it should be accompanied by an internal loan and that the 
Government should raise funds by selling its railways, its ship- 
ping, and its Bank of Brazil shares. From the point of view of 
the foreign creditor, this advice is comprehensible, for under 
private ownership these undertakings can be worked more with 
an eye to the profit of the proprietors or creditors than if they 
are run in the national interest ; higher goods rates and fares then 
become a form of taxation for the benefit of foreign bondholders, 
and this is, of course, the reason why the Dawes Report scheme 
of reparations provides that German railways should be trans 
ferred to a company for precisely the same purpose, although 
the transfer in such case would be mitigated by the fact that the 
German Government would have a large shareholding. This 
proposal, however, is not likely to be popular in Brazil, and it 
remains to be seen if it will be carried out. Indications point, 
however, to most of the proposals being adopted, and the report 
and the Government’s attitude thereto may be regarded as 8 
mild bull point for Brazilian securities. Already my favourite 
recommendation in this section, Brazil Traction Common, have 
moved up sharply and look like going higher, whilst another 
with a good potential rise is Leopoldina Railway, 5} per cent. 
preference, which is a £10 share obtainable at about £6. The full 
dividend was paid last year, although barely earned, but at this 
price it yields £9 3s. 6d. per cent. and in view of the circumstances 
mentioned above, the company’s position should now improve. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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“ Facts as alee things.” 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 
Provide against loss by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
EERE Se 


















EXHIBITION. 
THE GAUGUIN EXHIBITION. 


The Art Event of the Season. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6. Sats. ro—r. 








OOKS. — Leonard Merrick’s Ist edit. The Worldlings, 1900, 
B 25s.; One Man's View, 1897, rare, 503:.; The Position of Peggy Harper, 
2. . 64,; Roterts the Book Hunter in London, 1895, 21s.; Holbrook- 

ist edit. Romance and Reality, 1911, Great English Novelists, 1908, 
each: , Mearly 2,000 illustrations, 2 volumes, 32s.; 

Secret Societies of Ireland, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Allan, Book Hunter at 
Home, 1922, 118. 6d.; Mathews, Annals of Mont Blanc, 1898, 118. 6d. ; 
Myers, Phantasms of the Living, 1918, 8s.; Waley, Chinese Painting, £3 13s. 6d.; 
Punch First 100 vols., bound in 25 vols., half-morocco, {12 12s.; Anthony Trollope’s 
Novels, 10 vols., 1874, £3 10s.; Symonds’ Studies of the Greek Poets, 1876-77, 
2 vols., £2 78. 6d. ; Symonds’ Walt Whitman, a Study, 1893, 308.; J. A. Symonds, 
a Biography, 1895, 2 vols., 358. ; Symonds’ Short History of the Renaissance in 
Italy, 1893, 215. ; Havelock Ellis, Affirmations, 1898, 21s. ; Aristophanes, Comedies, 
frst time literally translated, 1912, 2 vols., £5 58.; Oscar Wilde, His Life and Con- 
fessions, by Frank Harris, 2 vols., 1918, {2 28.; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illus- 
trated and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 25s.; Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by 
Beardsley, 158.; Oscar Wilde, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 21s.; Oscar Wilde, 
Sebastian Melmoth, 1904, 258.; Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare rst edition, 
1899, {2 10s. ; Oscar Wilde, Intentions, 1894, 21s. ; Oscar Wilde, Poems, 1903, 215. ; 
Barrie's Window in Thrums, limited issue, illus. by Hole, 1892, 35s.; Barrie's 
Better Dead, signed by Author, 1903, 308.; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His 
Circle, 10922, 1st edit., 25s.; Masefield, Selected Poems, signed copy, 425. ; 
Masefield’s The Dream, signed copy, 358.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her Tale, 
only 50 done, 21s.; Bialima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38; Henry Kingsley’s 
Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2; send for catalogue. If you want a book and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me, I am the most expert book finder extant. 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP. John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS FOR SALE.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, 63s. (pub. {7 7s. net), 
Dodgson’s Old French Colour Prints, 63s.; Balzac’s Novels, 3 vols., £12; 
ys’ Diary by Wheatley, best edition, ro vols., £7 ; Frazer's Golden Bough, 
12 am, Casanova’s Memoirs, 35s. (pub. {3 38.) ; Hoppe’s Book of Fair Women, 
charming illustrations, 12s. 6d. (cost 25s. net); Golden Asses of Apuleius, coloured 
tes by Pope, 21s.; Owen Jones’ Grammar of Ornament, {2 18s.; Hobson's 
‘orcester Porcelain, £6 6s.; Burton’s Arabian ee, 17 vols., illus., {17 ; Etchings 
of Sir F. S. Haden, {2 28.; Dictionary of Nat. Biog. and Supplement, complete set, 
23 vols., {22; Henry James’ Novels, 35 vols., {13 ; Macquoid’s Furniture, 4 vols., 
10 108.; Anatole France’s Novels, 34 vols., {12 158.; Heptameron’s illus., 5 vols., 
5 108. (pub. £6 6s. net.) Catalogue free. Rare and Out of Print Books supplied. 
purchased in large or -small lots. List free of 3,000 books wanted.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


LECTURES. 





TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 
Vyisit GERMANY THIS SUMMER. 


THE BLACK FOREST: 14 days; including excursions, 
£11. Extensions by Hollental Railway to FrEerpuRG and 
LAKE CONSTANCE. 

Centres also in the French and Swiss Alps and the Italian Lakes, etc 
Particulars from—THE HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP (Room 5), 
tr Lincomn’s Inn Firetps, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


) Saar te BUTTERMERE.—Best rambling centre in Lake- 











land. Bracing mountain air; wildest scemery. “ Victoria.” R.A.C. 
listed hotel. Pleasanter for having no licence. Season tariff {4 4s. Quiet 
time £3 38. Taxi from Cockermouth. 





K INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 


OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the a ; south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. el. 3130. 

ZASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. (Easily first in official 


records for 1923). VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality, central. Tennis.—Mrs. RoGers (cookery diploma). 


=. PARK, Isle of Wight.—Vegetarian Guest House ; 
Roomy country house and garden; beautiful wood and down country ; 
easy access all parts Island; large library.—Mrs. Wynne. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxis. 


REFORMED INNS. 
160 

















INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; electric light; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, 
croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 528. 6d. to 638. Write for 

Prospectus.—Littledean Howse, Littiedean, Glos. 


OLIDAYS IN THE BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS.—Near Ober- 

ammergau, Partenkirchen. Small villa for Aug.-Sept. Suitable for six. 

_ Every modern convenience. Terms 2} gns. weekly. Excellent cook 
remains.—Apply 3 Matlock Road, Eastbourne. 


OUNTRY House Accommodation for Paying Guests, also Flats, 
Suites, etc., in London.—TOWN & COUNTRY AGENCY, 48, Dover St., W.1 


MISCELLANEOUS 

















ECTURES, CONCERTS, &c.—For comprehensive guide read 
“A Diary of Events” (published fortnightly), 6s. per annum (post free). 
—GarsuBiL, Ltp., 6 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 





RANCE.—Young English public schoolboy, 14 years, desires 
two weeks’ stay in August with family where good French is spoken. In 
interesting surroundings (Versailles or Fontainebleau district preferred).— 

i oe and particulars to lL. E. C., “‘ Stanmore,” Polworth Road, Streatham, 
ondon, S.W. 16. 





Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 

change of address are 

larly requested to write 
the week. Notice of any such 

received later than Wednesday 

week cannot be dealt with. 








communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, New STATESMAN, I0 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 




















SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 























AND-KNITTED SOCKS AND STOCKINGS. — Ex-Officer, 
1914-18, entirely disabled as a result of gas, secks orders for home knitted 
ladies’ and gentlemen's stockings and socks, in silk, artificial silk, or wool. 

When ordering please state whether ribbed or plain, also length of foot.—Box 333, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—Send your Kodak films to be developed by 
Mr. JAMES Benney (The Studio, Lesbourne Road, Reigate, Surrey), who 
will give them personal attention and get the best possible picture from 








every exposure, including the “intensifying,” when necessary, of underexposed 
negatives. Prints returned within 24 hours. Terms: 
Quarter plate size 
= or less. Postcard size. 
eveloping 38. perdoz. .. 38. 6d. per doz. 
Prints - 0 - 38. - ee 38. 6d. eo 
Enlargements undertaken if desired. 
OOK PLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.— 


Write Ospornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W.1. 





CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
4 work; either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
and free lesson to (Dept. T.3), Saaw Instrrute, 1 Montague Street, London, 
Ww.c. 
TAMMERING. THE BEASLEY TREATMENT. The only 
rational one. Cloth bound volume free from F. J. Ker_ey, Tarrangower, Willes- 
den Lane, N.W 
HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate.—Lonpon Turnino Co., (Dept. “ E”), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 


‘OCKROACHES and “ Blattis ’ cannot be in the same place long. 
Soon only “ Blattis ” is left, cockroaches have vanished. Tins 18. 6d., 2s. 8d., 
5s. post free from sole makers, HowartTus, 473 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield, 

or through your chemists, including all Boots branches. 




















MADE IN THE GARDEN 


(adburys 








VILLAGE, BOURNVILLE 


Chocolates 








— 4a SEE THE NAME “OADBURY” ON EVERY PIECE OF cuooo.aTe. 4 7-——— 
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TRAINING CENTRES 


SCHOOLS 





LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PR YSRCAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, og ae Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
this to become Teachers of G The Course of Trainin 
extents over 5 ponte and tnchotes Waucationsl ana Medical Cymeestics on the Swodich 
System, Massage, , Hockey, , Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


GARDNER'S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WALLINGTON, SURREY. 
extending over three years, for teachers of Gymnastics in 
ane h Educational an = an pn Mg Massage; Aesthetic, Folk and Ball- 
yeiology, ity Cricket, Tennis and Swimming; Anatomy, 
7 of Movement, Pathology, etc. tion for Ling 
‘ead sem F eas per annum. 
aren cit Di M. sand other GD. yo 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON ym 8.W. 15. 


Mr. 
Treasure, Mr. ston. Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M. 
toa concerning Scola A aan Fund = Grants from the Board of 
Bdwcation, apply to Miss LAWRENCE. 


Foe LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
} ang a Counses 1» Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 
Women. Fee {22 28. a year. Hostel for Women Students. — 


ouaslle 2k tas tae fae 














MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampens, Girton “ 

Mistress of the Huddersfield > 
pan 3 No encourage seit expression, 4774, 
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g, Cookery, 200 guineas a Gerrard's Cross 
sea level and is on graval sll The house  Jetiggearrds Cr 
15 acres 
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TRAINING FOR aveesy, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP, 
University Scholarships. ~ & , ¥-- a Laboretaning aeiticae, 


Biological, Chemical 
eg Me nm = eae 
Illustrated Prospectus from the HEAD-MasTEeR, Bootham 
ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET? 
> \. ot 
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HE HIGH SCHOOL, 
Chairman: The Lorp BIsmor oF aa Head Mistress: 
Costa, B.A.(Hons. 


Playing tlds sttached.— 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description nny ny! and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.— METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buc ham Place, Clifton, Brist 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ 











MSS., 


Specifications, Paperte, Re 1 etc. Sa ~~! and accurately copied.— 
Terms on applicatio: Miss G. V. Hivpitce, 35 Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W.C. 1. 





UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available. —Miss Roberts, 5 High Holborn. 





A. (12 yearsresident in Germany) undertakes German 
trans’ations. Moderate terms.—Write Box 998, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Sireet, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 











Small advertisements in 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at 
the constant service of all readers. It is 
estimated that at least 35,000 men and 
women read each issue of THE NEW 
STATESMAN, and for a few shillings 
readers can gain wide publicity for theirsmall 
announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR WANTED. 

TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND BOARD. 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS. 

ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGS, CON. 
CERTS, THEATRES. 

APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND REQUIRED. 

EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 

MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR WANTED. 


The charges for classified qivatiammante q. as follows: 
18. od. per insertion (a line averages about nine words), 
oo tek. for 13 ee =a upwards. Box 


P 
oh. Two Shillings extra, including the forwarding of 
replies. 





Please address all communications to The Manager, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 




















T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Geangn, Gt. Gt. Missenden, 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines of “New 
Ideals in Education ” 7. Individual time- Woe 
Matriculation or Responsions i cotiate is sho 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze E gare 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. oo Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals : . C. H. NicHoLLs and the Misses Manvuz, 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs.E.M.Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252, 


ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY- ON-Taae, 
Bristol (Recognised by the Beses of Education as an aes 
859 yy h—— from Clifton te to 1 et. ded > large grounds 
1859, new 
playing-fields, but within easy reach of Bristol. me ny A = 
given enaually to girls under 14 years of age. For further particulars apply to the 











SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Vy EDOIEER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK: 
nepey bes pape =! for a limited number of boarder. 


modern ucation.—Full 


MILDRED STEELE. 


C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 

beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
to health snd’ pujeca dcvciopment Pepi prepare wr the Universities. Wel 
qualified staff. . Principal : THEODORA E. mn a 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S antec: 
Head Mistress: Miss Estuer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb. 
Second Mistress: Miss EstERBROOK Hicks, B.Sc., Lond on. 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


| Seer! PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
ys from 12 to 19 years. Large, well- park; moders 

pe yo tachelinn Hall, Li eed Formrooms and three Science 
The Schoo! is by the General Medical Council 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD BAU. 
Toe BEX A. Co. the aim being to a ad 
indi = —— + No day Dela after thie term 
iculars from the pal, Mrs. Grant xno. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA. —BOARDING 
cincsinal dens "ean toasty ite Sheil ccing eed 

on 
cw oy MARGARET L,. Mircmstz, ‘gv Hons. fice, nd.), and Nancy Eesox, 




















LITERARY 
A UrHoRS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. Established 1898. 


OURNALISM. 








MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 

NOVELS. Expert criticism upon all MSS. 
PLAYS. Personal and Postal Courses under the direction 

SHORT STORIES. of Mr. E. CLEMENT-SCOTT. 


Secretarial and Business Training. Prospectus on application. 73 Gower Strett, 
W.C. 1, Tel.: Museum 7449. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET 
ARROW WEALD.—Pretty detached House, architect -built 





|i 





edge of beautiful coun large sit! room, kitchen dining-room, room, scullery, 
3 bedrooms, bath (h. and ¢. ); "tted electri light ; long garden, room ft 
gerase freehold, £1,200; mortgage if desired.—Apply ent 1 Chepstow 


mo 








NEW STATESMAN INDEX. Volume XXL 
Free to Postal Subscribers, on coquest. Beles One Shilling, post 


© other read 
Publishers, New gueat. El 10 Great Queen on Street, London, W.C. 2. 











Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzaicut & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; Published by the Starsman Pustisuine Co., Lrp., 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, Lendon. 'W.C. 2. 
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